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$ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE present number completes Volume XI. of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHO- 

TOGRAPHY, and we flatter ourselves that the volume is second to none in the 
field of photographic literature in America: By reference to the index, which accom- 
panies this number, it will be seen that all the various departments of photography, 
scientific and theoretical, as well as practical, have been treated, and the latest results 
arrived at in Europe and America have been promptly spread before our readers. 
This matter was supplemented here and there by a few pages in a lighter vein, cal- 
culated to drive away the blues at times when plates would fog, or prints come out 
muddy or blister, notwithstanding every caution of the operator. Our’ greatly in- 
creased subscription list, the many kind words of encouragement and friendly notices 
which we have received, together with the fact that many of our original articles 
have been republished in this country and Europe, and others have been translated 
into foreign tongues, has been proof positive that our efforts were appreciated in the 
photographic field at large. 

By reference to our advertising pages it will be seen that arrangements have 
been made to bind the present volume (ex. adds.) of the JouRNAL at a price within 
the reach of every one. We further wish to say that the resulting volume will prove 
one of general interest and reference to the professional, and be worthy of a place in 
the library or household of the most discriminating amateur. 

For the coming year we expect to present the JOURNAL in an improved form, 
with larger and plainer type, heavier paper, with wider margin, and the pages in- 
creased at least by one half. The same care and censorship will be exercised over 
the matter as heretofore. Several new features will also be introduced during the 
course of the year, not the least of which we expect will be a series of contributions 
from some of the leading scientists and researchers in England and continental 
Europe. We further expect to present our subscribers with a series of illustrations, 
covering a wide range of subjects, which will prove worthy of the high character of 
the JOURNAL, and prove of interest to the professional as well as amateur. The majority 
of our embellishments will, as heretofore, consist of silver prints of choice and chaste 
subjects. 

Our rates after the first of the year will be advanced to a price commensurate 
with the publication. This fact we have announced during the past three months. 
We expect to make good our assertion that the improvements presented will over- 
balance the advanced price. 
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A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS AND FILMS. 


T is a well-known fact that for some time past it has been the aim of the manu- 
facturers of dry plates in Europe as well as America to find a practical substitute 
for the heavy, bulky, and fragile glass plates used for photographic negatives, which 
should combine lightness, flexibility, and cheapness with the advantages of glass, at 
the same time meeting the wishes and demands of the general amateur and tourist, 
as well as the requirements of professional photographers in the different departments 
of our art. Paper was tried a few years ago, but did not find much favor among 
practical photographers. Since then celluloid and gelatine films have been intro- 
duced, each with special claims for photographic favor, and at the present time the 
respective champions of each are claiming perfection for their favorite, without, how- 
ever, having been able to bring about the general use of films, to any great extent, 
with professional photographers. This is especially true in the branch of studio 
work. There are several causes. for this failure, one being the increased cost, which 
is always a factor with the professional artist. The other causes were due to compli- 
cations and trouble arising in the manipulation and development, caused mainly by 
the liability of the films tocurl. With the professional as well as most amateurs these 
difficulties were far greater than the disadvantage of the weight of the glass plates. A 
new medium is now proposed, which, it is claimed, will meet all the requirements for 
all-round work without the characteristic disadvantages of any of the older mediums 
for carrying the sensitive emulsion. The base of these new plates is nothing more 
nor less than a thin sheet of mica, or isinglass, as we usually call it. They are the 
outcome of a series of experiments made in Germany, and were exhibited by the firm 
of Oswald Moh in Gorlitz, under the name of “ Glimmer Trockenplatten,” before 
the late ‘‘ Congress of the Friends of Photography’’ in Berlin, where they attracted 
much attention on account of their flexibility, clearness, and extreme lightness 
(about one twenty-fifth of glass), and seemingly possessing all the advantages of both 
films and glass. We are not quite sure, but it runs in our mind that the medium has 
already been tried in this country or England, and was abandoned. If this be so, 
the German manufacturers may have overcome the difficulties where the others 
failed, a fact which can only be proved by future developments. 

Mica, as is well known, is a mineral capable of being cleaved into elastic plates 
of extreme thinness, It is generally more or less transparent, and is now used 
mainly for the doors of stoves. In former years it was largely used for lanterns and 
windows on shipboard. On men-of-war it was used exclusively as a substitute for 
glass, as the concussion from the discharge of heavy guns has no effect upon the thin 
plates. Mica is an essential constituent of granite, gneiss, and mica slate. The 
plates or crystals are found in Siberia, Spain, Sweden, and Canada, frequently 
of an area of several square feet, which separate with the greatest facility in foliz 
parallel with the base of the crystal. These may be sub-divided, till many hun- 
dred plates are required to made the thickness of an inch, and at the same time 
are elastic and tough. It is, however, in this property of divisibility that the weak- 
ness of the new base consists, and before they come into universal use some method 
of protecting the edges will have to be invented. Another great advantage mica has 
over all other films is the fact that it is impervious to all chemicals used in photog- 
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raphy, and at the same time laying perfectly flat in the tray, without any disposition 
to curl, as do films, or to slide around in the tray as glass plates do during the rock- 
ing in the development. 

Dr. A. Miethe, the editor of the Photographisches Wochenbiatt, of Berlin, to whom 
plates were sent for examination and trial, reports that he found the coated “ Glim- 
mer platte” from twelve to twenty-three times lighter than the corresponding glass 
plate. Further, that the “Glimmer platte” can be exposed in any dry-plate holder 
by using a support of pasteboard, tin, etc.; besides it would not be difficult to con- 
struct a holder expressly for the new plate, as there is no disposition whatever to 
curl. 

In the manipulation during development there is no difference from glass nega- 
tives, with the exception that when held under a tap it is absolutely necessary to lay 
them on a firm support, such as a piece of board or tin, to guard against any possible 
sharp bend (knickungen). An alum bath might also prove of service, as in a forced 
development a tendency was noticed to the formation of blisters in the fixing bath. 
The negatives, after being developed, have the same appearance as glass, and bear 
considerable bending without damage; they may also be warmed and varnished 
without danger. It is only against a sharp bend that care must be taken, as wherever 
a crack is formed, dark places arise which show plainly in the copy. It is also best 
to reinforce the edges of the plates with a strip of needle paper or thin tape to pre- 
vent any possible lamination of the plates. 

The fact that the Glimmer negative can be printed equally sharp from either side 
is an advantage to establishments where reproductions are made which is not to be 
underestimated. Dr. Miethe, in conclusion, states that he believes the new plates will 
prove of value and practical use, provided that material of sufficient transparency 
can be obtained in quantities to supply the demand which is likely to arise. 

The price of the plates is reasonable, and the emulsion works rapid, strong, and 
good. The future alone can tell if this novelty, whose properties are here impartially 
described, will revolutionize the trade and supplant the older occupants of the photo- 
graphic field. 

Which of our American dry-plate makers will be the first to give the proposed 
base a trial ? 

Jutius F. SACHSE. 








To ASCERTAIN IF THE LAST WASHING WATER CONTAINS ANY HyYPOSULPHITE 
or Sopa.—A badly-washed print does not keep well, and this print may, perhaps, 
contain hyposulphite of soda. To ascertain this: Mix 20 cubic centimetres of the 
water that is to be tried with from 10 to 20 drops of a solution of starch (1 for 100 of 
boiling water), and add, drop by drop, some tincture of iodine. As soon as the traces 
of the hyposulphite are saturated by the iodine, the solution acquires a blue color, 
and by this means it is possible to discover 1 gramme of hyposulphite of soda in 40 
litres of water. If at the first drop of iodine the blue color appears, we may be cer- 
tain that there is no hyposulphite of soda in the water, and that the print is thoroughly 
washed.—L’ Amateur Photographe. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF OVER-EXPOSED FILMS. 


6 yy commencing to develop the films exposed this summer while abroad, using a 

Scovill 4x5 detective hand camera and Morrison six-inch focus wide-angle 
lens, working at F 12 and F 15 for snap-shots, and F 30 for short-time exposures, I 
found I had in most cases over-exposed them, from speed of shutter not being fast 
enough. 

When in Liverpool I was shown some very beautiful negatives on my Eclipse 
films, and on inquiry as to developer used was told the development was started with 
eikonogen and finished with hydrochinon. The results were so fine I determined on 
trying it, but in my case the results were too flat and lacking in density. I then tried 
soaking films in strong pyro solution, containing one-eighth part bromide of soda to 
the dry pyro, then passed into a 5° Baume solution of carbonate of potash and soda 
till developed ; also in a mixed pyro and soda potash developer, with bromide and 
citrate of soda. And while this latter gave me satisfactory results, there was the 
usual disagreeable feature of stained finger nails from contact with the pyro solu- 
tion. Next was tried hydrochinon, and with the most gratifying results ; the negatives 
are clean, full of detail, and density all that can be desired. Following is the formula 
I am using, slightly modified from the formula to be found in my circular. 


CARBUTT’S HYDROCHINON DEVELOPER. 


A. 
Worn Gee WO ww tt et lt te OS. 
DUG COGN COVES 6 we tt tw 6 
Eo a “e's ao @ & Bae ee 8 6 ae eo ee 
PEON Gal SS ee ee ee RO el oe SR 
ee ee en ee a ee ee 

ee a ee a ae eee 

B. 
a eee ee es 
ee nn en ae ee ee, 
WOOT ac tt eH tw ee ee se 4 OOS 

C.—Accelerator. 

SO ee ee a a ee ae ee ee 
Co ee 


D.—Restrainer. 


i ee es. 
WO ee EE aL OS SO Oe we 


Take of A 2 0z., water 2 0z., soak the exposed film or films in this for not less than 
one minute (I develop four 4x5 at a time in a 8xIo tray), using those made by the 
Celluloid Manufacturing Company. They are made with two sunk strips lengthwise 
of the tray, and are very convenient, enabling one to get the finger nail under the 
film to raise it from the solution. While the films are soaking in the plain hydro solu- 
tion I prepare the developer. It is of about same strength as used for lantern slides, 
viz., A 1 0z., B % oz., water 4 0z., for first time using. I remove the films to another 
tray, and pour over the developer. If the image shows up gradually, and the shadows 
do not come up too quick, I let development proceed to a finish, picking up and ex- 
amining each film by transmitted light of the lantern, and if I think it needs more 
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density I pass it into the strong plain hydro until the desired density is acquired. On 
the second set of four I proceed as above, and if on applying the weak developer the 
image holds back, add one drachm of B solution or a few drops of C solution. For 
fixing bath I have had under trial for some time at my factory the following acid fix- 
ing bath, and can recommend the same. It keeps clear much longer when fixing 
pyro-developed negatives, besides hardening the film and clearing up the shadows of 
the negative at the same time. 


CARBUTT’S NEW ACID FIXING AND CLEARING BATH. 


Hyposulphite of soda ... .... 2.65 «© © « « 16072, 
ee ee ee ee ae ee a eee | 

nn oe nnn eae ee eee 
GEM ote ete eee eee tl ol RE 
6. 6s SS we ee we a ew ee 


Dissolve the sulphite of soda in eight ounces of the water; mix the sulphuric 
acid with two ounces of the water, and add slowly to the solution of soda sulphite ; 
dissolve the chrome alum in eight ounces of the water, the hyposulphite soda in the 
remainder, then add the sulphite solution, and last the chrome alum. This fixing 
bath will not discolor until after long usage, and both clears up the shadows of the 
negative and hardens the film at the same time. 

After a good washing the films are soaked for a few minutes in a four per cent. 
solution of glycerine and water, the surface gone over with a tuft of absorbent cotton, 
passed rapidly through clean water, and hung up to dry. 

Having derived much pleasure this past summer in exposing nearly five hundred 
of the celluloid films I commercially produce, both Eclipse and Orthochromatic, I can 
testify to the greater convenience they possess over glass plates,—no risk from break- 
age, their weight and bulk being a small factor compared with glass. I took with me 
one hundred dozen, but owing to meeting with so much wet weather while in Switzer- 
land and Germany I did not expose all of them, and those brought back are in per- 
fect condition for use. One great convenience I desire to note. It was my practice 
in loading the double-film holders (I took with me twenty-four) to number consecu- 
tively the film at the corners on back. My holders were lettered on the edge from A 
to X, and numbered on the sides from 1 to 48, reserving from letter A to R for 
Eclipse films, and from letter S to X for Ortho. films. I used Anthony’s exposure 
book, making the numbers consecutive. On taking out the exposed films and re- 
placing them in the envelopes, I noted on the outer one the numbers on back of 
films, carrying this out systematically. I can now, by referring to my exposure book, 
take out of the respective envelope any one or more of the exposures I may want to 
develop, whether in the first, middle, or latter part of my journey, which I am now 
doing in order to produce a number of lantern slides to be shown at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Photographic Society. Yours truly, 


Wayne Junction, Phila. JOHN CARBUTT. 








AN ANTISEPTIC.—One grain of sulphate of quinine will preserve a large bottle 
of paste, or any other mounting solution, for an indefinite time. 
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THE VERESS EXPERIMENTS. 


| ey view of the widespread interest excited by the experiments of Francis de Veress, 

of Kolozsvar (Klausenburg), Hungary, and of certain derogatory statements 
published in various papers which were calculated to cast discredit upon the emi- 
nent Transylvanian, the publishers of the Revue Suisse de Photographie in Geneva, 
wrote to Veress, requesting information in regard to his recent results in obtaining 
natural colors by his particular line of research. His son-in-law, M. Ch. Szilagyi, 
sent the following reply : 

[ Zranslation.| 
BUDAPEST, Sept. 7, 1890. 

DEAR Sir :—M. Francois de Veress has received your honored letter of August 
8th, and it is in his name that I have the honor to reply to you, thanking you for the 
two numbers of your Revue you were so kindto send us. My father-in-law has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the time of exposure to a great extent. 

He regrets very much that for some important reasons he is not able to devote to 
his experiments the time he should desire. Nevertheless, he continues his work, and 
a few days ago he commenced to study a new process, of which I send you enclosed 
some samples in colors, made with different emulsions in collodium (chloride of 
silver). Of course he has had no time to satisfy himself of the stability of this new 
method. In the meantime, please to keep the samples protected from light. 


Yours truly, CHARLES SZILAGYI. 


These lines were accompanied by two beautiful proofs in colors, one a reproduc- 
tion of a picture apparently of the Hollandaise school. The colors are very distinct, 
and show very warm tones, if they are only permanent, although we shall not risk 
exposing them for any length of time to the light, still there is shown a remarkable 
progress. 


[From other accounts received it shows that some progress has been made by 
Veress in obtaining brighter colors and shortening the time of exposure, but so far 
has not succeeded in fixing the prints.—Eb. ] 





A PurPLE TONE BATH.—M. Skybones recommends to those who want a toning 


bath giving bluish purple tones of high quality the following, which he has used a 
great deal :— 


Acetate of soda (double fused). . ...... .. . 40 grains. 
Acetate of soda(recryst) ...... +222 22+ .40 “ 
as Soe oe ee ee Re me Se we So SL: © 
COE EN a we eee ee BO 
WOW cH es eee ee o HOSE, 


Let stand for 24 hours and use tepid. Should any difficulty occur in procuring 
double fused acetate, make it as follows :—Put about 2 oz. acetate of soda on an old 
plate and put in an oven till liquid, let cool, break up with a spatula or knife, and 
melt again. When cool it is ready for use. 
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THE USE OF THE COLOR-SCREEN WITH PLAIN PLATES. 
EDITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 


Y esteemed friend, Mr. E. I. Wall, the editor of Photographic Answers, has for- 

warded to me your October number, in which, on page 300, I see a letter from 

Mr. Hermann Lemp with an editorial note added by you, and I trust you will allow 

me the honor of publicly answering the same. I am contributing a paper on this 

subject to Photographic Answers, and send you an advance copy of this with special 
note added since the receipt of your excellent magazine. 

Every one knows the effect of allowing a beam of sunlight to pass through a 
prism in a darkened room, viz., a solar spectrum is obtained, but by allowing the 
beam of sunlight to pass through yellow glass, we find that part of the violet, blue, 
and green rays are absorbed, or reduced in intensity according to the depth of tint of 
the yellow glass or screen. Now these three more refrangible rays are those which 
are specially chemically active in affecting the sensitive salt of an ordinary bromide 
plate. The rays which are allowed to pass freely, the less refrangible rays, being those 
which have little or no action on the bromide of silver. Now, itis an accepted axiom, 
first laid down by Sir John Herschel in his “ Treatise on Light,” that if a certain thick- 
ness of any colored medium absorbs a given quantity of light of a definite wave length, 
a second thickness of the same colored medium will absorb the same quantity of light 
of a definite wave length of what is allowed to pass by the first medium. Thus taking 
an actual example from one of my screens, we find one thickness absorbs .5 of the 
chemically active rays and only .1 of the yellow and red rays, therefore, a second 
screen of the same intensity will absorb .5 of the chemically active rays and .1 of the 


less refrangible rays which pass through the first screen. We have now only to find 
out the luminosity of the different parts of the spectrum, and we can then construct 
a table which shall show us how many thicknesses of yellow glass we must use to ob- 


tain an effect on the dry plate similar to that which is obtained visually, which is 
estimated by Dr. Eder as follows 


Orange at C, 

Yellow at D,. . 
Yellowish green at DE, . 
Green at E, . . 

Cyan. blue at P.. 

Violet at H, 


Please note carefully this represents the visual luminosity. 

Now the luminosity of the two principal colors, violet and yellowish green, to the 
sensitive salt of silver is totally different, and is approximately estimated by Captain 
Abney to be 1o for the yellow and 1000 for the violet. Now we have to make this 
sensitiveness equal that of the visual sensitiveness, and this is done, so says Mr. Lemp, 
and he is supported also by you in the editorial note, by the use of a yellow screen, 
which absorbs not only part of the violet but also some of the yellow rays. In case 
this last statement is doubted, I may add that it is only necessary to keep on increas- 
ing the thickness of our yellow glass to obtain no yellow rays at all, the result being 
nothing but red. 
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The following table then, will show the effect of increasing the thickness of yel- 


low medium on the photographic luminosity, or power of violet and yellow light on 
the sensitive salt of silver: 


THICKNESS OF YELLOW GLASS. PHOTOGRAPHIC INTENSITY OR LUMINOSITY. 
YELLOw. VIOLET. 


10. 1000. 
9. 500. 
8.1 250. 
7.29 125. 
6.561 : 62.5 
5-904 31.25 
4.314 15.62 
3.883 7.81 
3-495 3-90 
3-146 1.95 

10 2.832 97 


II 2.549 . .48 
12 2.295 24 

Now from this table we see that with twelve thicknesses of yellow glass the 
luminosity of the violet to the luminosity of the yellow is practically as 1 : 9.5, but 
the luminosity of these two rays visually is as 1: 100. Therefore this proves quite 
conclusively to my mind that it is impossible to obtain a true rendering of color by 
the use of either one or twelve yellow screens. Besides this, the increase of exposure 
would render the process unpractical and useless for both indoor and outdoor work. 

Now, to turn to Mr. Lemp’s personal statements, he admits that he knows noth- 
ing of orthochromatic plates, yet he says, ‘‘ The orthochromatic plates are expensive 
and there is some uncertainty connected with their use, while as they are sensitive to 
yellow light they require careful development.’ The question of expensive’ is a trivial 
and unworthy subterfuge when the cost of orthochromatizing one dozen 6% x 4% 
plates is under six cents ; again, there is no “‘ uncertainty connected with their use,” 
if you know what you are about; thirdly, though they are ‘‘sensitive to yellow light,” 
I will engage to develop any orthochromatic plate in the market, such as Vogel's 
azaline, Tailfer’s erythrosin, or Vogel’s eoside of silver plate, in a brilliant orange 
light, and the resulting negatives shall be absolutely free from fog, stain, or deposit. 
Mr. Lemp says, “they require careful development ;”’ can he tell mea plate, ortho, iso, 
or ordinary which does not require careful development, I at least don’t know of one, 
and that after about seven years constant work. I perfectly agree with him, however, 
when he says that it is “ difficult to obtain a clear horizon on distant views, not to 
speak of cloud effects "’ on ordinary plates, and I don’t believe for one moment that 
Mr. Lemp or anyone else is going to obtain such enormous advantages as he would 
have us believe by the use of the yellow screen with an ordinary plate; I don’t be- 
lieve it, because I have so often tried, not only with one particular screen, but several. 
The print which Mr. Lemp encloses I should like to see, not because it can be ad- 


ON Aun fw NH O 


‘© 








1 This criticism is decidedly unfair to Mr. Lemp and shows that F. C. S. is evidently not posted 
on prices in this country. Heretofore there has been a considerable difference between the price of 
ordinary and orthochromatic plates, quoting from last summer's price list, where 5 x 7 ordinary 


plates are quoted at $1.10 per dozen; $1.40 is charged for orthochromatic glass plates, and $1.75 
when coated cn films.—ED. 
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mitted as evidence, because no data are given as to altitude of sun, development, etc., 
and chiefly because it is circumstantial evidence only, no comparative exposure hav- 
ing been made on color sensitive a plate for‘comparison, but I should like to see it, or 
rather the negative, because ten seconds is a /ong exposure, even with 64, U. S. 

With regard to your editorial comment, sir, on my screens, will you allow me to 
state that I possess eight in all which were chosen by me by spectrometric examina- 
tion from the stock of two London and one German dealers, and the increase of ex- 
posure required is progressive from 1% to 8 times normal. As to the second state- 
ment, the words “‘ sufficiently intense,” requires some explanation after the table given 
above before I can answer it definitely. As to whether I knew what I was about in 
using so-called “ weak or unsuitable screens” | leave your readers to judge from the 
above statements. 

In conclusion will you allow me to suggest that Mr. Lemp should try color-sen- 
sitive plates fair/y against an ordinary plate, with and without the screen, and I am 
positive that he will never make such a mistake as to believe that any ordinary plate 
will give true graduation or true color values with any screen which can be practically 
used for ordinary work. Yours faithfully, Es Neo 


[Our correspondent’s argument is perfect; but, unfortunately for his conclusions, 
it is based upon a false assumption, which is, that yellow color-screens which absorbs 
one-fifth as much yellow light as blue or violet are not “‘ weak or unsuitable.” A suitt- 
able screen for this purpose is one that is practically opaque to the blue, violet, and 
ultra-violet rays, but as transparent as uncolored glass to the yellow and yellow-green 
rays. Such screens can be made with aniline yellow; and a solution of picric acid in 
a plate glass tank which will be practically opaque to the blue and violet rays without 
even reducing the intensity of the green at E. With such screens it would be neces- 
sary, according to our correspondent’s calculations, to increase the exposure by 
possibly fifty times, or to a few seconds on a well lighted landscape. The picture 
would be made chiefly by the true green rays, instead of the yellow-green and yellow, 
to which erythrosine plates are most sensitive. With some commercial orthochromatic 
plates, the exposure would be increased at least ten times by the same screen. ] 





THE INTENSIFICATION OF PRINTS. 


T a late meeting of the London Camera Club Mr. Lyonel Clark was‘called upon 
for his promised paper on above subject. 

He said that his remarks would be more of the character of a few notes than of 

a set paper, but it must be admitted that those notes were of the most important 
nature. Since his original lecture, he had tried some of Arnold’s unbleached paper, 
supplied by Reeves & Son, and was very pleased with it; it appeared to be purer 
than Whatman’s paper, and free from the specks of metal which were such a nuisance. 
In his book he spoke a good deal of using arrowroot in the salting solution, but 
further experience had led him to think that it was better to always use gelatine, as 
the bath could then be used several times, and there was less likelihood of variation 
in its composition, the difficuly being to get the same kind of arrowroot twice. The 
gelatine could be used again and again, so long as it set in a jelly on cooling. 
He generally used eight grains to the ounce, and in very bright weather even six 
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grains; he also now used the simple chloride bath instead of the ammonia citrate 
bath, but for very vigorous prints he still used the latter. He would remind them, 
however, that the salting solution should be used as hot as possible, and to keep it 
hot it might be placed in another dish containing boiling water. In salting stiff 
papers he used a camel’s-hair brush with some of the solution before floating, and it 
was a good thing to leave the paper in a somewhat damp place over night. It was 
necessary to be very careful that the solution did not get to the back of the paper, or 
the result would probably be the spoiling of the print. In silvering the paper the 
great difficulty was insufficiency of nitrate. The nitrate must be in such quantity 
that after combination with the chloride there was silver in excess. 

Now came the great feature of the evening, when Mr. Clark gave some further 
details as to the process of intensification of prints to which he referred in his original 
lecture. The process is very simple, and it possesses an advantage which is likely 
to bring it into great favor with those who are tired of the comparatively restricted 
number of tones procurable by the old processes, namely, that by means of it any 
tone from sepia through all the browns to absolute black. Intensification can be 
proceeded with either before or after toning, or without toning at all. On the other 
hand, they may be toned and intensified several times over (here Mr. Clark showeda 
number of intensified prints, some of which had been toned with gold, some with 
with palladium, and some not at all. Iridium would not tone at all). The strength 
of the intensifying bath seemed to have little or no effect, beyond the fact that more 
or less silver made the bath quicker or slower respectively. The bath is a very simple 
one ; it consists of a little nitrate of silver acidified with acetic acid, to which was added 
as much pyro as would cover a farthing, and enough water to cover the print. In the 
first place, the paper is put under a negative, and printed to half the usual dencity ; 
it is then washed, and, if desired, toned, and washed again, put in a clean dish, and 
flooded with the intensifying bath. When the requisite color is obtained it is removed 
from the bath and again well washed and fixed, and a final washing completes the 
operation. It is a curious fact that the lighter the tone desired for the picture the 
deeper must be the original print. 

Mr. Clark then proceeded to demonstrate the process. He took a half-printed 
picture which had been well washed, toned it fully with palladium, washed it again, 
and then flooded it with a bath consisting of: Two ounces of water, twenty drops of 
acetic acid, five or six drops of the nitrate of silver solution which he used for sensi- 
tising his paper (sixty grains of silver to the ounce). The result was a pleasing 
brown, and though the lecturer got considerably chaffed because the process of inten- 
sification proceeded farther than he intended, and the shadows got somewhat 
blocked, it was evident that Mr. Clark has opened up to photographers a range of 
color which they never before possessed. He claimed that although the prints he 
treated might not be so permanent as those secured by the Platinotype Company’s 
process, they were more permanent than ordinary silver prints, as his process de- 
posited on the print pure metallic silver. 

In answer to questions from the Rev. F. C. Lambert, Mr. Ciark said he had no 
difficulty in getting exactly the same tone any number of times with the same nega- 
tive. The process could be used locally by means of application with a brush. 

Proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
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THE MICROSCOPE AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(TRANSLATED FOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
ANY of our amateur photographers are also skillful micrographers, of whom only 
a small number occupy themselves with photo-micrography. This surprised 
me, and it seemed a pity to see them struggle with long studies and microscopical 
researches without securing their results by the simple process of photography. 

I thought that some explanation on this interesting work might be of some use. 
We might say, however, that some subjects present the greatest difficulty to the stu- 
dent. But can an adept lose patience, especially if this adept is at the same time a 
micrographer ? Is not the work more attractive if the difficulties to be overcome are 
numerous and great? Most of those who visited the remarkable exposition of the 
photographic section at Antwerp, in the Salle de Verlat, were convinced that the 
specimens exposed by different members—of whom we mention Messrs. Gife, San- 
ders, Stappers—were already works of great perfection. We admired some samples 
of the mouth, of the sexual organs of the fly (crystalis), a proboscis of the butterfly, 
an eye of a horsefly, a scale of a fish enlarged more than too diameters, enlarge- 
ments of microbes 800 diameters, the Pleurosigma congulatum in pearls, photo- 
graphed by polarized light. Oh, these pearls, how many plates have been spoiled be- 
fore success was achieved ! 

Photography is already such a powerful auxiliary to microscopography that all the 
laboratories of the universities of the entire world provide themselves with photo- 
micrographs, more or less perfect. The Doctors Pasteur, Koch, Van Ermengen, and 
many more famous bacteriologists, published for a long time photographic plates of 
microbes and bacilli of all kinds, and permit us to admire, with powerful diameters, 
the infinitely small micro-organisms which ravage our frail existence. No scientific 
publication is perfect if its illustrations are not made by means of photography. 
What gigantic efforts have been made to arrive at such a perfection! The amateur 
photographers have certainly contributed to a great extent to spread the taste for 
the beautiful art. Thanks to them that such precious documents were brought to 
light, which the professionals, so much absorbed by the cares of their profession, 
could not find time to produce. Doubtless they will yet help, with their practical ex- 
perience and patient researches, to simplify the photo-micrographic processes, which 
open so large a field to investigation. 

Not wishing to publish the results of my own works, I thought to interview my 
excellent friend, Dr. Henry Van Heurck, whose micrographic works are well known 
everywhere, and to obtain some information relative to his essays and his results. 
That will surely give satisfaction to such amateurs who are inclined to occupy them- 
selves with this attractive art, which opens the horizon to so delicate and curious ob- 
servations. 

Everything which can be seen through the microscope can be reproduced by 
camera on the sensitive dry plate. This reproduces sometimes even details which 
escape the observer ; a great number of rays, for instance the ultra violet, which our 
eye cannot perceive, yet act upon the sensitive photographic plate. The processes 
of photo-micrography, says Dr. Van Heurck, are very simple, especially if we 
limit ourselves to photographing ordinary objects, insects or parts of insects, veg- 
etable or animal organs, easy diatomes, etc. 
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It is enough to have a good microscope, a suitable camera, and a strong portion 
of patience. The essential thing, however, is to know how to manage the micro- 
scope; without this, nothing of good will ever result. It is the micrographer who 
makes photo-micrography,—the photographer comes only in the second place. Dr. 
Vodward, who is justly considered the most eminent photo-micrographer up to the 
present time, contents himself to bring the image to the point (z.e., focuses it on the 
ground glass), and then allows the rest of the work to be done by his employes, pho- 
tographers by profession. Is this not the case with the whole profession ? 

Such amateurs, at the Antwerp exhibition, whose photogrammes were indeed 
beauties and veritable pictures, have not given anything besides their scientific know- 
ledge, which allows them to arrange their subjects and to select a convenient light 
and focus on the scene, and then the professional photographer was secured to com- 
plete the work.— Bulletin de 1’ Association Belge de Photographie. 








THE ACID FIXING BATH. 


HE acid fixing bath was brought prominently before photographers about a year 

ago, and we cannot help expressing some surprise that it has not been more 

generally adopted. In our own hands it has proved of so great advantage that we 
should now be very sorry to be without it. 

The advantages of having solutions into which gelatine dry plates are to be 
placed after development acid are several. In the case of pyro development there 
is the advantage that the alkal iis neutralized, and that all yellow or brown stain is pre- 
vented or removed. In the case of the ferrous oxalate there is the advantage that a 
yellow deposit of iron is prevented. 

Until lately it was supposed that, whatever might be done in the way of using 
acid alum baths, or merely baths of dilute acid in water, it was not allowable to add 
acid to the hypo bath, as such acid would precipitate sulphur with possibly dangerous 
results. This is certainly true of most acids,—in fact, perhaps of all substances that 
need be considered as acids in this connection, namely, such physical acids as will 
act as clearers of pyro stain, or as preventers of the deposit of iron from the ferrous 
oxalate developer except that to be mentioned,—but it is not true of sulphurous acid. 
This acid may be present in a hyposulphite solution without precipitating sulphur, 
and will be found to have most beneficial results in various ways, 

The advantages of the acid bath will be enumerated presently. The first point 
is as to how the sulphurous acid is to be added to the fixing bath. The plain and 
straightforward way would seem to bé to add what may be needed as sulphurous acid ; 
but without going into details as to the various methods that may be adopted for getting 
sulphurous acid into the fixing bath, we may state that we think there are sundry 
advantages to be found in the practice of producing the sulphurous acid in the hypo 
solution by the decomposition of sulphite of soda by sulphurzc acid, or any of various 
other acids that will act in the same way. 

If we make a solution of sulphite of soda—strength not of much consequence— 
and gradually add sulphuric acid to it, there will be no apparent result for some time; 
but after a certain quantity of sulphuric acid has been added, the solution will begin 
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to smell strongly of sulphuros acid, the explanation, as we understand it, being that 
the sulphuric acid replaces the sulphurous acid of the sulphite forming sulp/aze of 
soda, the sulphurous acid set free dissolving (up to a certain point) in the water of the 
solution. 

If, now, we take a solution of hyposulphite of soda, such as constitutes the 
ordinary fixing bath, dissolve in it a certain quantity of sulphite of soda (say 10 per 
cent.), and add sulphuric acid, one of two things may happen: If we add the sul- 
phuric acid suddenly, and without much stirring, the solution will smell strongly of 
sulphurous acid, but at the same time there will be a copious yellowish-white precipi- 
tate of sulphur, If, however, we add the sulphurous acid drop by drop, and with 
ample stirring, there will be no effect at all for a little time, but after that the solution 
will begin to smell strongly of sulphurous acid, without showing any precipitate 
at all, 

In the first case the sulphuric acid decomposed both the hyposulphite of soda 
and the sulphite; in the latter case it decomposed the sulphite of soda only, the 
the result being a solution containing the original quantity of hypo, a certain quantity 
of sulphate of soda,—quite neutral in its effects,—some sulphurous acid, and, unless 
enough sulphuric acid was added to decompose all the sulphite of soda, still some 
sulphite of soda. 

This somewhat complex solution constitutes the acid fixing bath that we prefer 
to any other. 

In the first place, as to the advantages of any fixing bath rendered acid by the 
presence of sulphurous acid, however introduced: The solution, if used for fixing 
negatives, will keep as clear as water, so long as itis acid. It appears to tix rather 
more quickly than a neutral bath, it clears away pyro stains that there may be, and 
it appears to harden the gelatine film rather than to soften it, as do most acid 
solutions. 

Then for the advantages of the particular form of the solution recommended 
above. We have to consider the case of a negative or a bromide print carrying a 
certain amount of acid with it into the fixing bath. In the case of a negative we are 
likely to have this state of affairs if there has been previous treatment with the alum 
bath. This is especially so if the alum baths have been rendered acid, as is often 
done, by the addition of citric or hydrocholoric acid, but will be so, more or less, in 
any case, as alum is an acid salt, and indeed it is generally known that, if the ordi- 
nary fixing bath be used, a plate that has been treated with alum must be thoroughly 
washed before it is fixed, otherwise there is liability to a deposit of sulphur from the 
fixing bath. There is, we believe, the same probability of a deposit in the case of an 
acid fixing bath made acid merely by the addition of sulphurous acid, but there is not 
in the case of a bath rendered acid by decomposing sulphite of soda by sulphuric 
acid, leaving an excess of sulphite of soda, for if further acid be brought into the 
bath by the plate the only result is to decompose a little more of the sulphite of soda, 
liberating a small quantity of sulphurous acid. 

For these reasons, whilst the alum bath is less necessary with an acid fixing bath 
than with the ordinary bath, if it be used, in conjunction with an acid fixing bath 
made up as recommended, a mere rinsing is sufficient between the alum and the 
hypo baths. 
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Perhaps still greater are the advantages of the acid fixing baths in the case of 
bromide prints developed with ferrous oxalate. It is customary, and indeed neces- 
sary, to place such prints, immediately after development, in an acid bath, other- 
wise there is almost sure to be a yellow deposit over the surface. But, on the other 
hand, if the ordinary fixing bath be used, it is necessary to wash the last trace of 
this acid out of the prints, otherwise sulphur will be deposited from the hyposulphite 
of soda. 

With the acid fixing bath that we have recommended there is no necessity for 
any such precaution. The prints may go directly from the acid bath to the fixing 
bath, the only result being, as before, that a certain quantity of the excess of sul- 
phite of soda will be decomposed with the liberation of some more sulphurous acid. 
Indeed, we have placed bromide prints, taken directly from the ferrous oxalate de- 
veloper (in this case made rather more acid than usual) in the acid fixing bath, and 
have got perfectly pure whites ; but we have not had enough experience of working 
in this way actually to recommend it. 

As to the exact way of mixing the acid fixing baths with excess of sulphite of 
soda, we have no doubt that one recommended by Mr. W. B. Bolton (to whom, more 
than to any other, we are indebted for the popularization of the acid bath) is the best. 
Mr. Bolton recommends that to a concentrated solution of sulphite of soda there be 
added enough sulphuric acid to decompose a part, say one-half, of the sulphite of 
soda, and that the resulting mixture of water, holding sulphurous acid and sulphite 
and sulphate of soda in solution, be added to the ordinary fixing bath as appears 
necessary. 

This method has two advantages. The quantity of sulphurous acid used is more 
easily controlled, and there is less chance that sulphur should be deposited through 
the careless addition of sulphuric acid to a solution containing both sulphite and hy- 
posulphite of soda, than by any other method. 

Although we recognize this as the best method we have, perhaps through pure 
laziness, made use of one somewhat simpler, and that has worked very well with us. 

To the ordinary fixing bath we add some to per cent. of sulphite of soda. We 
then drop in sulphuric acid with care, stirring vigorously till there is a distinct smell 
of sulphurozs acid. 

The bath is now ready for use, but as sulphurous acid is highly volatile it is 
necessary from time to time to add a few drops of sulphuric acid. This should be 
done whenever the bath ceases to have a “‘ sulphury” smell. These additions may 
be continued either till the sulphite of soda is all used up, as indicated by the fact 
that further additions of sulphuric acid do not produce a sulphury smell, but precipi- 
tate sulphur, or till the bath becomes exhausted. The volatilization of the sulphurous 
acid is greatly impeded by keeping a glass plate or other cover over the fixing bath 
when not in use.— W. K. B., in Photography. 


Mr. Ives will lecture before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of December Igth, on ‘‘ Photography in the Colors of Nature,’ on which occasion 
he will fully illustrate the subject, and show the practical results which have been 
achieved by him up to the present time, a full report of which will appear in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for January. 
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IN TROPICAL SEAS. 

THE following letter has been received from our friend, Prof. J. T. Rothrock, 
who is now in tropic waters on a scientific expedition. Dr. Rothrock is also an en- 
thusiastic photographer, and has a full photographic outfit with him. A commodious 
dark room has been fitted up in his yacht. On his return from the Carribean Sea 
we expect to reproduce some of his photographic results and experiences in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL for the benefit of our readers. 


NASSAU, Bahamas, November 10, 1890. 

It is hard to select from so many new sights and facts what to write of when one 
has so much before him. First of all, however, let me remind you that we are now 
under the British flag, and the whole character of this place partakes of the easy, 
regular, solid life of our worthy ancestor. 

It would faintly express the facts to say that we have been well treated here. 
From the governor down to the most subordinate official, every one has done his best 
to make our stay pleasant. We were subject to no Custom House ordeal, to no ex- 
tortions, or any other experience than it is pleasant to remember. 

Nassau looks like an old place dropped down in the New World. It has none 
of the spasms of our daily life. Perhaps, in all kindness, it would be the better for 
just a little of our rush. A view overlooking the town shows gardens of an acre or 
two, enclosing cocoanut, orange, lemon, grape-fruit trees and pineapple plants, all in 
amass of tangle. Hardly a house but has its banana plants growing in easy prox- 
imity. Tomatoes, watermelons, and mush-mellons appear in the market, and for one 


shilling you can have a whole bushel of lemons placed on your deck. For $1 we 
bought 100 of the freshest and sweetest oranges. God has been too good. There is 
but little room left for the thrift which comes from systematic labor. The consequence 
is that a large part of the population does only what it must. I am told that 
liberal inducements would be offered to active young men from the States to settle 
here. 


The Bahamas are not entirely perfect. They do az rare intervals have yellow 
fever. And the summers are said to be hot, but they are as nearly the ideal as any 
spot of earth I have seen. 

There are, I am told, in Nassau about 3,000 whites and 12,000 blacks. I was 
struck by the free mixture of the races in the grandest church of the place. So far 
as external signs indicated, all met on the common plane of similar needs and like 
aspirations. There were as many colored as white collectors receiving the money 
from the congregation. It came to me like a vision into the future, when a man will 
be a man in spite of color. 

Thus far we have been very successful in our'scientifie work. Every one comes 
in twice a day with hands and boxes full. Our cabin is perfumed while I write with 
the odor of half-cured Gorgonias. Odd forms of sponges and beautiful queen conch 
shells crowd each other in our spare berths. 

Of venomous things there are none—to hurt. The lizard will run up your pan- 
taloons, trusting you ; why cannot you trust them? And we may add here (nearly) 
the celebrated chapter on snakes in Ireland: there are none venomous, and but few 
of any kind. Twice a month the mail comes and goes. There is no hurry over 
morning papers, and the familiar cry of the newsboy is not heard on the streets. 
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If any one from the States desires to visit this restful place of Nassau, let him 
remember that American gold and bank notes are good here, and that a draft on New 
York is at a premium. 

We have had a heavy blow from the north fora week, one which tried the White 
Cap severely, but the good yacht did all and more than we hoped for. She climbed 
up the sides of the waves in a manner which seemed impossible. We leave here in 
a few days to go southeast through the whole chain of the Bahamas. Thence we hope 
in less than a month to enter the port of Kingston, Jamaica. 

J. T. ROTHROCK. 
Yacht White Cap, University of Pennsylvania Scientific Expedition. 








ON COLORING DRY-PLATE LANTERN SLIDES. 


O one who has attended illustrated lectures or exhibitions of lantern slides can 

have failed to observe the pleasure with which well-colored views are received 

by the audience. Not only do such pictures make a break in the monotony of the 

plain slides, but, if true to nature, with the tints delicately and judiciously applied, 
they give a realism to the scene unobtainable in the plain photograph. 

Makers of lantern slides are apt, when at work, to overlook the fact that the 
perfection of the picture depends on its appearance on the screen, and not on the 
beauty of the slide itself. Hence it is that so many wet-plate slides (nearly all, in 
fact) are too dense to look brilliant and transparent in the shadows when enlarged 
much more than to sixteen or eighteen feet, even with the very best of modern stere- 
opticons. The idea that absolutely clear glass in sky and water is always necessary 
is passing away before the beautiful cloud effects and reflections so easily obtained in 
dry-plate slides, and, above all, color can be so quickly and easily given to these 
effects that the glaring brush- or finger-marked slides so common to-day will soon be 
as obsolete as the old oil-painted views of twenty years ago. If any reader of this 
little article will adopt the following few hints, aided by his own experience, success 
in obtaining beautiful colored slides will be assured. 

For this work the common aniline dye colors are used. Three brushes are 
necessary ; one broad camel’s-hair, about an inch in width, one medium-sized fine- 
pointed sable brush, and one quite small sable brush for very delicate tinting. Pre- 
pare a medium solution of gum arabic—that sold in bottles in any stationery store 
will do—and all is ready. The work must be done by daylight in order to get the 
proper tones. 

Make the dry-plate slide in the usual way and to the density desired, using any 
of the developers, with care, however, that the plate is well cleared of hypo after 
fixing, and that no sediment from the water remains on the film. 

The sky is colored while the slide is still wet. 

Place a few drops of blue color from its bottle on a plate, and beside it a drop or so 
of the gum solution. Holding the slide in the left hand, with sky downward, take the 
largest brush from a glass of clear water, where it has been soaking for a few minutes, 
and without squeezing out much of the water from the hair, take up some of the color 
and gum from the plate. The plate must be kept very wet during the tinting of the 
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sky by dipping the brush constantly in the glass of water. Begin at the bottom of 
the slide (which is the top of the picture), and with rapid strokes of the brush, from 
side to side on the film, work up to near the horizon line, making the color deeper 
and deeper by repeated applications, until satisfied with its intensity. If the color 
should be too intense when finished, soaking or brushing with clear water will reduce 
it. In sunset effects, after the blue is finished, a very much diluted application of 
rose color should be blended into the blue near the horizon, then next to that a slight 
trace of lemon-yellow, or whatever tint the artist desires; but throughout the whole 
work on the sky the plate must be kept wet, as the moment the film begins to get 
sticky and hardens the brush will make streaks in it. The time required to tint the 
sky should not exceed five minutes. 

While the plate is drying, but before it is quite so, is the best time to work in 
greens and the broader colors of the landscape. Mix lemon-yellow and blue, lemon- 
yellow and dark green, and orange and dark green, and any color of foliage can be 
obtained by varying the proportions. The foliage which is against the sky must be 
tinted after the plate is dry with the small brush, or the color will run into the blue. 
For rocks, stone buildings, etc., use a light tint of violet; for roadways, paths, 
etc., use browns, yellows, and violet; for sea-water, dark green and blue; for still 
water, reflect the sky as nearly as possible. Best of all, study nature and reproduce it. 

These colored slides may be mounted as usual with mat and cover glass. The 
colors are not affected by heat or cold, as they are incorporated in the film of the 
plate. It is best to keep from dust as much as possible when at work. If it settles 
on the sky while tinting, wash the whole thing under the tap. Don’t try to pick it 
off or rub it off with the fingers or brush. Blue can be reduced in intensity by 
rinsing the plate, the other colors cannot; so be careful not to have sunsets too 
intense. 

Better colored slides can be made on dry plates than those prepared by the wet 
process. Inthe words of Buchanan Read: “If you don’t believe it, try it.”— 
Arthur le Boutillier,in The Photographic Times. 





OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


WE present our readers for December with a Blitz-pulver effect of more than 

ordinary excellence. It is by Mr. M. R. Hemperley, who for the past 
ten years has been chief operator with Gilbert & Bacon, of this city, and who is 
one of the most expert photographers by flash-light, his specialty being groups 
and interiors. In photographing the former, where extreme actinic action is re- 
quired, he uses blitz-pulver exclusively. For interiors, where there are no fig- 
ures or moving objects, he uses an ingenious magnesium lamp of his own in- 
vention by which repeated flashes can be given. In getting out our edition for 
this month we use twelve of Mr. Hemperley’s negatives, all of equal excellence. 
As the season for flash-light exposures is now upon us, such of our readers who are 
interested in blitz pictures will do well to study our specimen, and improve upon it 
if they can. We will be glad to receive at any time, for review, specimens of our 
readers’ work, professional or amateur. 
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BACKGROUNDS, AND HOW TO HANG THEM. 


THE woeful state of crease and dirt and stain that characterizes so many of the 

backgrounds in use at the present day is familiar to all who have had the 
entrée into a variety of studios, and such will unite in saying that it is not in the 
second- or third-rate studios alone that room exists for improvement in this once 
most important part of a photographer's outfit. The time is well remem- 
bered by old workers when, especially at the beginning of the carte de visite mania 
it was the exception, and a rare one, to see a portrait without a pictorial back- 
ground, the choice of surroundings being shrewdly chosen with an eye to, and too 
frequent, possible spot and corner, which, in the intricacies of a forest, the tracery 
of a Gothic window, or the architectural detail and adornments of a palace, could 
be ignored when not too prominent. The gradual supplanting of the carte by the 
cabinet, and the less frequent choice of full-length portraits, has led to great disuse 
of these gorgeous pictures, another cause also being increased taste in both public 
and photographer. But there are still large numbers of backgrounds pictorial and 
plain, in various tints, made use of in studios of the highest class ; and it is with 
regard to the mode of hanging them that some remarks will not be inopportune. 

Perhaps the commonest mode of all that is adopted is the old theatrical plan ofa 
roller, and cords to wind up the scene when not required, or to make room for 
another. When many are in use the plan is good, save for the awkward shadow 
cast on the upper part by the projecting rolls when a scene at or near the back of 
the set is used A very ingenious stand was devised some years ago for avoiding 
this drawback, and it can still be purchased at the leading photograph dealers, It 
is, comparatively speaking, costly, and requires a certain height of room to work it; 
but with sufficient space it would be difficult to find a better method of quickly and 
easily changing a set of backgrounds. Any one can instantly be brought into posi- 
tion, and the whole surface included without any cast shadows from the support o1 
its contained rolled-up scenes. 

There are photographers who pooh-pooh “‘backgrounds”’ altogether; but, 
although it is no part of the purpose of this article either to uphold or decry their, 
use, it may be said, on the other hand, that nothing can be more chilly, inartistic, 
or devoid of invention (which should characterize all works of art) than the dead, 
blank monotony of the once familiar gray background. Devoid of light or shade 
to suggest roundness or distance, this blank patch has often utterly damned many 
an otherwise attractive work of art. Let Rylander’s pictures be examined,—for 
their design and invention, and not their technique,—and how often shall be found 
such a meaningless patch? Adam Salomon’s photographs, too, which marked an 
era in photographic taste and design—was not the manner in which his backgrounds 
formed part of the picture one of his distinguishing characteristics? Directly after 
his works were seen in this country there were silver prints on the walls of the 
parent society’s exhibition that were every whit equal in technical excellence to his, 
but which were utterly killed by this meaningless blank that, according to the fashion 
of the day, surrounded them, and destroyed all suggestions of atmosphere or dis- 
tance. That this feeling to which we have attempted to give expression has been 
in the minds of many workers of the present day seems highly probable from the 
immense number of those exceedingly effective ‘‘ graduated backgrounds ”’ that are 
now seen. Almost every studio possesses one or more; and although they may be 
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used mechanically, they mark a change for the better in what may be termed the 
multitude of photographs. 

It is, of course, not impossible to so utilize a plain background by light and 
shadows as to produce really artistic effects with its aid. Such indeed is its only use 
where anything but vignetted busts are required, With this end in view, the fixed 
cord-and-pulley system of hanging is perhaps least adaptive, and a great advantage 
will be found in a system which shall permit the ground to be shifted at an angle to 
the light in one or other direction. Those who have had no experience of this con- 
venience are surprised at the variety of effects produced by it. A group of medium 
tints can, by setting it askew in one or other direction, be made to give a medium, or 
a very light, or an extremely dark effect. And if this be broken by a light reflected 
from a mirror, or a cast shadow from a screen, a considerable step is taken towards 
increased effect. This can be done witha plain non-graduated ground; it need not 
be said that still more can be done with the ready graduated background we have 
referred to. The tilting or sloping, however, involves a movable background, with 
its many disadvantages and inconveniences. We have lately seen a practical way 
of overcoming these which, as it is neither costly or difficult of execution, we 
purpose to describe the method by which the difficulties inherent in such a plan had 
been successfully overcome. Premising that noclaim for novelty was made, though, 
as a matter of fact, the photographer using them had planned their arrangement 
without having seen any similar plan, we may say that essentially it consisted in 
stretching the background on to a frame, from one end of the room to another, from 
side to side, at any angle whatever with regard to the dominant light direction. 
Further, this movable screen was reversible,—that is to say, there was, to begin with, 
a background on each side. One remarkable quality of this screen arrested our 
attention by reason of an accident. A blow happened to be given to it, but not an 
indention was made, while with an ordinary background stretched on a frame a deep 
indention would have been made that would not have disappeared for weeks. 

The screen was built first of a stout wood framework, with cross-pieces to pre- 
vent warping. A triangular end was then placed at each side to form a supporting 
foot to prevent a downfall, and to each of these triangles was placed, at each corner 
of its base a good, strong castor. We were fortunate in being able to see a portion 
of the next step in the building. Each side was carefully covered with strong, gray 
calico, carefully and evenly stretched; and then commenced the process for 
strengthening this calico, which was done by pasting it over with white paper,—the 
kind termed by paper-hangers white lining paper. It was cut off in lengths, and 
pasted with the juncture of the pieces made even laid against one another, and not 
over-lapping,—the paper-hanger we saw engaged upon this work terming it pimp- 
pointed ; the object of this more difficult work being to avoid the juncture show- 
ing if the paper were afterwards painted up. The coatings of paper dry, a fresh 
covering precisely similar was given, and also a third when the second was dry. 
The result was, in effect, the building up of a large sheet of cardboard, flat, strong, 
and durable. The surface was then ready for painting upon either in oil or distemper. 
Our imformant said he always prefers to lay a ground of solid oil paint, whether 
the nemmuate surface was to be either in distemper or serpentine flatting. 

We may here interpolate an important caution. We have explained that we 
saw one of these portable screens in course of construction, but its building up dif- 
fered from what we have described in that one side only was of calico covered and 
papered, a new background especially required having been hastily stitched over 
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one side. After the second coating of paper had been given its contractile 
power was so strong that it had completely warped the strong woodwork, curv- 
ing it to the shape somewhat of a saucer. The result was the background 
first fastened had to be removed, and the calico covering and papering 
adopted. We have since learnt that three coats were given before the warp 
was reduced, and that the drying of the third produced a warping in a con- 
trary direction, which was almost, but not quite, remedied by a third coat- 
ing of paper upon the side originally covered, it having had two coats only. 
It is thus obvious that whenever such a screen is covered with paper it must 
be treated alike on each side at every stage. The immense pull the drying paper 
can exercise may be conceived when we say the framework was of well-seasoned 
timber nearly three inches thick. 

The particular backgrounds we saw on the occasion of our visit were three in 
number, and they were wheeled and twisted and turned with the utmost ease and 
celerity. It would be difficult to imagine a more ready means of utilizing to the full 
the power of a background, We have often seen in pictures with pictorial sur- 
roundings a well-posed figure exceedingty badly arranged in regard to the back- 
ground, and upon our criticising it received the reply that the subject had fallen in 
such a pretty position the operator was afraid to disturb her lest he could not repeat 
it. With a background on castors this would not happen. 

We will conclude this portion of our subject by explaining that the built-up 
screen of calico and cloth we have described was not necessarily to be painted at 
all. It was always prepared whenever a fresh pictorial background was taken into 
use, the cardboard backing forming a perfect protection against an awkward finish 
with the head-rest, the careless crushing of a table against, or in fact any of the 
numberless accidents to which it is evident the average background has to submit. 
—British Journal of Photography. 


WOMAN AND THE CAMERA. 


T is impossible to tell over night who may be attacked by the photographic mania. 
You may go to sleep meditating peacefully on the prospect of a cool wave, and 
wake up with thoughts of film rolls and snap-shots and developers, and the alleged 
ease of pressing the button while a beneficent Providence does all the rest, scurrying 
like so many microbes through your brain. 

The virus works with unbelievable rapidity. In ten minutes you see an iceman 
who would make a capital character study for a villain. In two hours you are listen- 
ing eagerly to instructions about focus and exposure. In six hours you are training 
confidently on a Brighton Beach belle emerging from the water in a wet bathing suit. 
In twelve hours you are tilting the pan hopefully in an improvised dark room, most 
likely the bathroom, with blankets pinned over the windows. In twelve hours and 
five minutes you are examining your first plate nervously by the light of your red 
lantern. In twelve hours and six minutes you are exclaiming “‘ Fogged!"’ in accents 
of wild despair. In twelve hours and ten minutes you are drinking lime juice and 
water, a la Beau Brummel, and explaining to your interested family that “ it’s curious 
what an amount of interest some people take in such things.” 
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Such is the run of an ordinary attack of the disease, acute but brief. Some 
people have it harder. Mrs. Thomas C. Platt has had it very hard indeed. This 
lady was one of the first victims of the camera epidemic. It was four years ago, or 
thereabouts, that she began to use her husband as a model, and immortalized the 
ex-Senator in all sorts of dignified and undignified positions and occupations. When 
she got a fine series of views of him loading stones on a barrow, wheeling the barrow, 
and laying the walks, somebody suggested, ‘Labor vote, transparencies, use in 
campaign !”’ 


” 


‘** Loads are too small,” said Tom Platt, astutely ; ‘‘ make the workingman grin.” 

The pictures of immigrants that Mrs. Platt took at the Barge Office and on the 
Burgunda a month ago, and other steamers more recently, have turned out very 
nicely. She has been down the bay with a labor inspector and interpreter half a 
dozen times, and has now a collection of turbanned Syrians and chunky little Italian 
girls in long earrings, and tall and stalwart Irish girls, and weather-beaten old women 
from the Welsh mines, and picturesque Norwegians, Hungarians, and representatives 
of every nation that sends its surplus population to our shores, that is surpassed only 
by the photographic art gallery of Mrs. Bruce Ismay. The immigrants have shown 
themselves willing to pose for her, once satisfied she was not aiming at them a new 
sort of dynamite gun ; but on her last visit a Russian Jew, in a long cloak of the hue 
of his long gray beard, insisted with so much dignity that “his face should not be 
stolen,” that Mrs. Platt gave her word she would destroy the negative. The leonine 
old Russian may have been looking forward to the day when his descendants should 
be the Vanastorbills of the twentieth century, and objected to any record of their 
origin. 

Mrs. Bruce Ismay photographs shipboard life, as a name connected with the 
Inman line would suggest, and has perpetrated groups that would make the fortune 
of an artist if he could reproduce in color the faces of some of these new citizens of 
our new land, I am told that the Battery under the old regime at Castle Garden 
fascinated her, and that many of her most unique pictures were obtained by snap- 
shots at the ‘‘ lately-landed,” issuing single file upon the asphalt pavement, looking 
about them curiously and in wonderment, seated on the park benches looking over 
the water, or volubly greeting half-Americanized relatives. 

The women who photograph do so with all sorts of cameras, from that which is 
sold for 25 cents, and takes a single picture before the exhaustion of its * usefulness 
through a pin hole instead of a lens, up to outfits costing hundreds of dollars. There 
is one young woman, and a very graceful and dainty one, whose father has many 
shekels, and who, when she goes off on a photographic excursion is followed by a 
negro servant, who carries her tripod, and adjusts it with great flourishing of elbows 
and conspicuousness of teeth when she has chosen her point of view. When the 
exposure has been made, with a “I tink we got ‘er dat time, suah, missy,” he packs 
up the impedimenta and journeys on. It may be well to add that the young woman, 
in spite of this pomp and circumstance of photography, takes artistically-composed 
pictures. 

Most women bitten with the craze use the handy little portable cameras, or de- : 
tectives, but, even without the services of a colored porter, there are a number who 
manage this tripod variety. Last summer, at one of the Seidl Society’s meetings at 
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Brighton Beach, there was a pretty scene when Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton con- 
sented to be placed in position and was photographed by a daughter of Olive Thorne 
Miller. Mrs. Miller’s family seem to be photographic, for she has two daughters who 
are given to shutting themselves up in dark rooms, but who cannot, with all their 
“snap-shot ’’ work, get very close views of the sky-feathered songsters that are their 
mother’s especial study. 


One of the most successful women photographers left America for Russia a 
month ago. Mrs. Sergius Schewitsch, who was the beautiful Helene von Racowitza, 
and whose career has been as romantic as that of any living woman, had the face of 
one to whom life had brought contentment, but showed a restless energy that did 
not disdain an outlet in half a dozen fads, photography being the most zealously 


followed. Her specialty was the portraiture of children, and I remember chatting 
with her one bright morning in the park, when a white-capped nurse came along 
with a Kate Greenway urchin that could just toddle. ‘Will you lend me that 
baby?” The aristocratic nurse looked up at the tall, blue-eyed blonde woman, and 
stared. ‘I only want to take its picture.’ The stare began to spell itself glare. 
**Come, little one ;’’ and Mrs. Schewitsch conquered the baby’s heart with a smile 
and an outstretched hand. The nurse had to follow willy-nilly, and for half an hour 
the woman who played so strange a part in the history of German socialism sat on a 
rock a little away from the track of the promenaders and studied the baby as it 
tumbled on the grass, catching it in all sorts of fat-armed and chubby-kneed attitudes. 
A scientific photographer is the little dark-skinned Mme. Alice Le Plongeon, who 
spent so many years in Yucatan with her husband studying the relics of lost races. 
It is a common enough thing with amateurs to call themselves photographers, though 
they do nothing more than make the exposure, sending plates or film rolls to the 
studios of professionals to be developed and printed from. But Mme. Le Plongeon 
struggled with photography in the depths of tropical wilderness without the amateur’s 
most ordinary conveniences, making pictures with wet plates which she herself pre- 
pared, often under the most unfavorable and disheartening conditions. Her work is 
wonderfully strong and even in its excellence, and to sit in her library—studio, den, 
by whatever name you choose to call her workshop—is to look round on ruins of 
temples, monuments, statues, inscriptions, until you anticipate the feelings of Macau- 
lay’s New Zealander, who may one day stand on the wreck of London Bridge and 
speculate on the forgotten civilization of the British Isles. Mme. Le Plongeon makes 
her own lantern slides from her photographs, and when she lectures, her husband 
manages the stereopticon, she performing the same service for him at his lectures. 
Miss Katherine Weed Barnes goes into amateur photography with whole-souled 
enthusiasm. Miss Barnes is a niece of Thurlow Weed, and having plenty of money, 
she does not stint herself in the number or the costly appliances of her cameras. If 
she wants to find out if she likes a thing, she buys it and tries it. Thus it comes 
about that she owns twenty-six different photographic cameras, and has fitted up a 
studio that wins exclamations of admiration and despairing envy from its visitors. 
Miss Barnes has paved the way for the admission of her sex to photographic socie- 
ties. In photographic exhibitions she has stood consistently and logically against 
the absurd “ ladies’ prizes,” maintaining that women exhibitors should not be set off 
in a class by themselves to compete only with one another, but that men and women 
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should contend without sex distinctions, on the same footing, for the regular prizes. 
She has lately become one of the editors of the American Amateur Photographer. 
There is no use mixing much in the company of amateur photographers unless 
you share their enthusiasm. Get half a dozen cf them together and they will begin 
about ‘‘pyro”’ and ‘iron developer’ 


’ 


and “ bromide prints’’ and “ color values,” 
and their language will depart so far from every-day English that you speculate 
whether they are talking Sanskrit or Choctaw. This is how it happens with some of 
the women artists who use photography as an adjunct to sketching. Miss Agnes 
Abbott, for example, who has done many good things both as flower and landscape 
painter, makes considerable use of the camera to give her details in a minute which 
it would take her an hour to bring out with pencil. At her country home in summer 
she sketches a scene in broad outline which strikes her as an attractive subject for a 
painting, and then photographs this fence corner, or the way that shrub leans over 
the brook, or a dozen and one other items, which are so many memoranda helps to 
her memory. 

The wife of another artist is a good deal of a photographer. Mr. J. Wells 
Champney uses the camera, and Mrs. Lizzie Champney uses it quite as successfully. 
With its help she has preserved interesting records of the growth of her children, 
picturing them preferably while at play. Instantaneous pictures of children are fas- 
cinating photographic recreations. People with detectives take them pushing the 
lawn-mower, riding pick-a-back on papa’s shoulders. A little boy was taken the 
other evening by a flash-light at his mother’s knee. ‘At prayers,’’ she called it. 
‘Wasn't praying,” protested the honest urchin; ‘just having my picture taken.” 
In photographic families, it may be noted, the children get well used to posing. One 
sweet-faced little girl is taken every Christmas morning surrounded by her toys. In 
after years she will have proof positive of the great number and variety of her child- 
hood’s playthings. 

The Photographic Section of the Brooklyn Institute got up excursions last sum- 
mer to different points in the suburbs, and these were attended by quite a number of 
women with their cameras. Miss Mary Newton, whose mother is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Sorosis, and who is in her tastes an artist, is one of the 
enthusiasts, and Mrs. Cornelia Hood, who is now part owner of Miss Mary F. Sey- 
mour’s Business Woman's Journal, is another. 

The detective is becoming quite a useful article of the newspaper woman's stock 
in trade. Miss Elizabeth Bisland is a clever photographer, and Miss Eta Thackeray, 
who is a relative of the novelist, has done considerable work with the camera. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell has photographic tastes, though she indulges in them for 
amusement, and not for the benefit of the Woman's Journal. 

Photography seems to have an especial attraction for actresses. It is one of 
Clara Morris’s hobbies, and her fine horses are her favorite subjects. Ada Rehan 
got a camera this spring, though how much she is doing with it I do not know. She 
ought to find plenty of picture material and plenty of people of congenial tastes in 
London. 

A woman to be sympathized with is Mrs. Cleveland. She is rather given to 
hobbies, but is shy of indulging her tastes, because every thing she does brings on 
her so many eyes. She is fond of the violin, but after her music mistress was inter- 
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viewed her enthusiasm appreciably declined. She is fond of the camera, but does 
not like to be seen with one in her hand. Still she has made a fair number of snap- 
shots during the past summer at Marion. A sense of the humorous crops out in her 
choice of subjects. 

A taste for the camera once fully developed, there is no telling where it will lead 
a person. It will take you to Alaska to picture Indians, as it did Mrs. Platt, or 
through the Vale of Cashmere, famed for many things, but more especially for 
shawls, as did a woman who has wandered twice around the globe in search ot 
“‘material.’’ It will take you up into the Catskills, where photography is a regular 
sport with the Onteora colony, or to Asbury Park, where the confirmed photographer 
has no respect for the cloth, but takes an exhorter in full tide of admonition. It may 
even take you, as it did my nearest friend, to the penitentiary, where she photo- 
graphed a poor fellow in the prison dentist's chair in the act of having a tooth ex- 
tracted. Great is photography. Its charms are many, and its claims, when it has 
its grip on you, inexorable.—Zi/iza Putnam Heaton, in the Brooklyn Times. 


PHOTOGRAPHY TO THE RESCUE.—A Museum of Architecture is to be established 
at King’s College. It is not stated whether it is to consist of models of light and air 
cases, and examples of schedules of dilapidations and bills of quantities ; but we shall 
shortly be hearing, I suppose. In any case, I fear much good is improbable. The 
dead-and-alive state of things at the Tufton Street Institution should be enough to 
frighten anyone from establishing another Architectural Museum. If a King’s College 
student wants to study architecture, he can find plenty of examples of different classes 
of work within a short distance of Somerset House. Pictures and casts are of little 
educational value as compared with actual buildings; and in constructional matters, 
any earnest student, with his eyes open and wits about him, can learn more in an 
hour’s walk through London streets than a day in a museum of examples. Models 
are mere toys. The best thing that could be done with the proposed museum would 
be to cram it full of the very finest photographs obtainable, of buildings from all 
parts of the world, arranged with regard to style and date. This would be in accord 
with a precept of Mr. Ruskin, which I call to mind, to the effect that if a student 
loves architecture he will study much from photographs of it. A well-collected, well- 
arranged exhibition of the nature would be the best kind of architectural “‘ museum.” 
It would not only be useful for educational purposes in connection with the college 
lectures, but would be interesting and instructive, and useful for reference to all ar- 
chitects and students. Photography has reached a high pitch of excellence, and it is 
the best medium for the illustration of works of architecture. An architectural mu- 
seum, I would repeat, is something which cannot exist; except in the city thorough- 
fares and county roadways. My advice to the promoters of the proposed “‘ museum” 
at King’s College is to rely upon photographs, and in so doing they have ample scope 
for the formation of a most interesting and valuable collection, which could be so 
arranged as to greatly facilitate the student’s acquiring a clear knowledge of archi- 
tectural history, which, after all, is the main thing required to be taught to a proba- 
tioner for an architect's calling.—- Building News. 
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AMATEUR EXPERIENCES. IX. 

Mr. EpITor: 
I AM in serious trouble once more. I am a member of the Leopardville Camera 

Club no longer. I was forced to resign by request, and it is all the JoURNAL’S 
fault. No more willl be able to attend the monthly meetings of our aristocratic local 
camera club; neither will my blue prints be handed around and admired ; and, 
worse than all, I cannot borrow chemicals or parts of an outfit as heretofore. It 
came about as follows: At the last regular meeting, after the club was called to 
order, our vice-president, the worthy deacon, arose to a “ question of privilege,” 
when he called the attention of the president and members of the club to my letter 
in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for November, which he claimed not 
only cast ridicule upon him, but placed the club in a false position before the coun- 
try. He elaborated considerably upon the matter, and stated that in view of all the 
facts it was his private opinion, publicly expressed, that I was the author of the 
contemptible trick which had been played upon him at the last meeting, and which 
had been scattered broadcast over the country through the medium of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ; but as he had always been taught to temper jus- 
tice with mercy, he did not want to be my judge, but at the same time thought the 
club should take some action in the premises. Mr. Dropshutter, a comparatively 
new member of the club, then arose and offered a resolution, viz.: ‘‘ In view of all 
the facts, J. Focus Snappschotte, corresponding secretary of the club, be requested to 
present his resignation forthwith.’’ Well, what under the sun was I to do under 
the circumstances? I had to resign, or the club would have resigned me. It is 
always thus—when a man wants a friend he never has one. So it was with me. I 
resigned, and it was received without a dissenting vote. I lost no time in gather- 
ing up my traps, and slipped out in the night air,—photographically speaking, 
homeless and forsaken. This, however, was not the worst of it. Misfortune never 
comes alone. On the following Saturday there was a column account of the trou- 
ble in our local weekly, 7he Cabbagetown Bugle and Farmers’-Alliance Vindicator. 
It was the leader, and rejoiced in the following double leaded head-lines : 


THE DEACON’S VILIFIER FOCUSED. 
DROPSHUTTER ACTION TAKEN. 
A MEMBER OF THE LEOPARDVILLE CAMERA CLUB EXPELLED. 
EXPOSURE OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
HOW HE DEVELOPED IN LEOPARDVILLE. 
HOW HE WAS FIXED BY AN OUTRAGED CLUB. 
HIS DARK DOINGS BY THE AID OF A RUBY LANTERN. 
THE FOG OF REMORSE. 
RUMORS OF SUICIDE IN A HYPO BATH. 


You can imagine the rest. It made a column. I have since received notice to 
look around for another boarding house; my friends ignore me; even the village 
children avoid me. Now, Mr. Editor, what am Ito do? Ihave been advised to 
sue the paper for libel, but what good would that do me? The damage is done. 
Besides, the paper is printed on patent insides and is furnished gratis, the press 
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and fonts are covered by a chattel mortgage held by the village bank, while the 
publisher, editor, compositor, and printer, all in one, lives in his office, and ekes 
out a hand-to-mouth existence from the few local ads. Under these circumstances, 
what could I recover? Besides, I am an outsider, and as a natural consequence all 
of my associates are against me, and there is no use of looking for a vindication. 
I shall accept the situation and try to make the best of it. If you know any one who 
wants to buy a 4 x 5 Waterbury outfit, please let me know it; I will sell out cheap. 
At the same time, I trust that my severance from the Leopardville Camera Club will 
not have any effect with you to my detriment. If there is no objection I shall con- 
tinue to write you an occasional letter; it may not always be a photographic one, 
but if I can catch any of my late compeers away from home, with the ridiculous 
side up, I will let you know it. J. Focus SNAPPSCHOTTE. 
P. S.—Enclosed please find $2.00, my subscription for next year. 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE. 
PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE BATTLELIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


“THERE has just been placed on exhibition in one of the windows of the store of 

Messrs. Porter & Coates, at Ninth and Chestnut Streets, a remarkable photo- 
graph of the battlefield of Gettysburg, which was made by Mr. William H. Rau, of 
this city, and which is to be sent to France to the Comte de Paris. The picture is in 
the nature of a panorama from the summit of Little Round Top, and while not the 
“largest direct photograph ever taken,” is without doubt the largest of its kind ever 
made in this country, and perhaps anywhere. The remarkable feature of the pho- 
tograph is the extent of the panorama, the print being made from a single negative, 
and the view embracing an angle of from 165 to 170 degrees. 

The photograph, which is 18 inches wide by 48 inches long, was made by Mr. 
Rau with a camera constructed in this city upon the principle of Moissard’s instru- 
ment, a French invention which has been successfully employed (though on a 
smaller scale) in securing panoramas of the city of Paris. Though covering such 
an extreme angle of view, the photograph is entirely free from distortion,—a per- 
formance the remarkable nature of which will be appreciated by those who know 
the usual effect of using an extremely wide-angle lens upon a large plate. In Mr. 
Rau’s camera a lens of long focus (15 inches) was employed, and the extreme angle 
of view is secured by using a flexible film bent into the shape of a half cylinder, 
and by revolving the lens upon a pivot so accurately adjusted that the sensitive sur- 
face of the film isin the focus of the lens, no matter what its position. The rays o 
light passing through the lens are so controlled by a system of diaphragms that only 
avery small section of the film is illuminated at a time, and the exposure is made 
by revolving the lens on its optical centre from one extreme of the view to the other. 
The adjustment is so accurate that in cases where a longer exposure is needed, as 
for instance where there are dark masses of foliage to be photographed, or where 
the sky is overcast, the lens can be moved back and forward several times, giving 
as many successive exposures, without any “ doubling ’’ of the lines in the negatives. 
The holders or “ dark slides’’ in which the sensitive films are placed are neces- 
sarily flexible,—a requisite which added greatly to the difficulty of making the 
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camera. These alone represented an outlay of several hundred dollars. The sen- 
sitive films required had to be specially made for Mr. Rau, the largest sizes regularly 
supplied by the manufacturers being only about half as large. The films were fur- 
nished and especially coated by John Carbutt, the Wayne Junction dry-plate manu- 
facturer. In addition to these special films Mr. Rau was obliged to purchase a com- 
plete outfit of developing dishes, etc., as well as paper for the production of the 
positives, and the cards upon which to mount the finished prints, the sizes required 
being far larger than any which are to be found in the regular photographic supply 
stocks. 

The panorama of the Centennial grounds, made by Mr. F. Gutekunst in 1876, 
while much larger, was made in seven different sections, and the labor of printing 
and joining these different sections required as much if not greater skill that the 
making of the negatives. Nearly all panoramas heretofore made by means of the 
camera have been produced in this way, and while the matching of the different 
sections is easily accomplished, so far as the distant portions are concerned, it is 
practically impossible to match the foregrounds so that the junctures are invisible. 


THE following notice appeared in the New Haven (Conn.) /ournal and Courier: 
—A NoTABLE Discovery.—If the truth is told, Mr. Frederick E. Ives, of Phila- 
delphia, has discovered a way to reproduce natural colors in a photograph. Mr. 
Ives has gained his success by striking out in a new path. He has conducted his 
investigations upon lines indicated by the discovery, within a comparatively few 
years, that the same effects of color may be obtained from widely different causes. 
In other words, the modern theory of light distinguishes between spectrum colors 
and primary color sensations. There are three primary color sensations,—red, 
green, and blue,—and the varying combination of these produces all the infinite 
variety of color effects known to the eye. Mr. Ives obtains three photographic 
negatives of the same object in such a way, according to orthochromatic methods, 
that each represents in its light and shade the degree to which the object excites a 
single primary color sensation. From these negatives lantern-slide positives are 
made, and the three images are projected from three separate lenses simultaneously 
upon a screen so that they are exactly superimposed ; one in red light, another in 
green light, and another in blue-violet light. In this way the various lights select 
from the corresponding photographs the different colors and values, so that the 
image upon the screen corresponds almost exactly with the original. 

This discovery will add much to the usefulness of photography. It has long 
been eagerly sought. 


DYNAMITE BLAST PHOTOGRAPHED.—A daring feat in photography was per- 
formed last week by Dr. George H. Bailey, of Boston. He succeeded in getting a 
fine negative of a blast of a ledge near Savin Hill, one of the largest on record, in 
which two hundred and fifty pounds of dynamite were used. He did it at the risk 
of being crushed by some huge rock, and moved himself and camera out of the 
way just as a boulder several tons in weight was about to land dangerously near 
him. The picture was taken just as the dust and stones had reached their highest 
elevation, and is as interesting as it is rare.—Photo. Times. 
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EDITORIAL. 


S Rew editor of a publication not yet out of its swaddling clothes, claiming to be 
“devoted to the advancement of artistic and scientific photography,” has seen 
fit to make a somewhat personal attack upon the editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, in connection with the subject of heliochromy. It is not the 
habit of the editor of this journal to enter into personalities, and we should have let 
the present instance go unnoticed had we not feared that the statement separately 
might find its way into some photographic journal of standing or widespread circu- 
lation, and thus mislead the public. As a matter of fact, we have already virtually 
disposed of the whole matter in the last number of our journal, p. 313, et seq. 

The facts of the controversy are that two years ago Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of this 
city, in a paper read before the Franklin Institute, stated a new principle in composite 
heliochromy, for which he has recently been granted a patent. Mr. Ives’s invention 
was described at the time (November, 1888) in the Philadelphia Ledger and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Vol., [X., p. 322, and his paper was printed in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. XCVII., p. 54, and reprinted in several photo- 
graphic journals in this country andin Europe. A few months ago Mr. E. Bierstadt, of 
New York, showed some results obtained by a similar process, and in our September 
number, p. 252, we suggested that perhaps he kad taken advantage of Mr. Ives’s in- 
vention published two years ago. In reply to this remark comes the answer from 
Mr. Bierstadt that his negatives were made ¢hree years before Mr. Ives’s “‘ publication 
was issued "’ (that would be about five years ago), and also an attempt to make it 
appear that they were made according to his conception of the requirements of the 
theory of Young, Helmholtz, and Maxwell. We here give a few parallel quotations, 
which we think will make it easy for the unprejudiced reader to grasp the situation at 
a glance : 

E. BIERSTADT, IN 1890. 

“« The method I have investigated mostly 
is a method that is about twenty years 

“My procedure rests on the principle = 4jq_ | think it was suggested by Ducos 
that the simple colors are limited tothree, 4, Hauron, practiced by him and pat- 
the red, the yellow, and the blue."—  giteg by him. * * The primary colors 
French patent specification, November * * made to photograph only one 
23, 1868, Class XVII., Sec. 3, Serial No. at a time, red, yellow and blue. * * * 
83,061. 

[This is according to Sir David Brew- 
ster’s theory of color.] 


DUCOS DU HAURON, IN 1868. 


It was done 20 years ago, and is the only 
method I practice in getting photographs 
in colors.’""—Anthony's Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 27, 1890, p. 575. 

“T send herewith a copy of a painting 
done in colors on the principle of the 
three primary colors as suggested by 
Ducos du Hauron and others. * * * 

“Notwithstanding the fundamental I think I have discovered the point where 
principle of the triple proofs, there may be _ others have heretofore failed. This pic- 





circumstances where a fourth negative, 
a fourth monochrome would constitute 
real progress,—a black monochrome, or 
a shade approaching black, destined to 
be superposed on the other mono- 
chromes.”’—English patent, July 22, 1876, 


No. 2973, p. 15. 


F. E. IVES, IN 1888-89. 

“ Pictures which do truly show the 
light and shade and all the colors of the 
object photographed can be produced by 
a process * * which is not based upon 
Brewster’s theory of color, but upon that 
of Young, Helmholtz, and Maxwell.” * * 
—“‘A New Principle in Heliochromy,’ 
p. 3, January, 1889. 


‘I finally adopted reproduction colors 
which call for negatives of the spectrum 
showing curves ofintensity approximating 
to the curves in Maxwell]’s diagram, illus- 
trating the action of the spectrum upon 
the different sets of nerve fibrils.”-—Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute, January, 


1889, p. 57- 


“This principle may be conveniently 
stated as that of producing sets of nega- 
tives by the action of light rays in pro- 
portion as they affect the sets of nerve 
fibrils in the eye, and images or prints 
from such negatives with colors which 
represent the primary color sensations.” 
— ‘A New Principle in Heliochromy, 


p. 4. 
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ture is copied from the original painting 
by means of four negatives, representing 
the red, blue, and yellow colors, and a 
neutral tint.” — Photo. Globe, p. 147, July, 
1890. 

‘My method differs from others simply 
in the addition of a fourth plate, which I 
think gives the true value to the shadows, 
because all our colors are colors only by 
comparison.’’—Anthony's Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 27, 1890, p. 575. 


E. BIERSTADT. 


[After Mr. Ives’s new principles had 
been indorsed by recognized authorities.] 

“I work exactly on the theory that I 
profess to believe in, and have done so 
ever since 1877. * * * I believe in 
Young's theory of colored light, which is 
that the three primary colors of light are 
orange, red, green, and violet, just as 
stated by Young, Helmholtz, and Max- 
well.’’"— Photo. Globe, p. 234, November, 
1890. 

[This is Mr. Bierstadt’s first reference 
to “red, green, and violet,” and to the 
naine of either Young, Helmholtz, or 
Maxwell. It is also a misstatement of 
the theory referred to, which recognizes 
no such thing as “colored light,’’ but 
only that light waves produce color sen- 
sations, which is something quite dif- 
ferent. } 


“As to the fourth plate in neutral 
color, I must say it can be used to neu- 
tralize’’ [he should have said cover up] 
“imperfections, but it is not intended for 
that exclusively.”"—Photo Globe, p. 235, 
November, 18go. 


As may be seen, Mr. Bierstadt expressly stated, in September, that the method 
of composite heliochromy practiced by him was the same as “ was done twenty years 


ago" [by du Hauron], “ except in the addition of a fourth plate.” 


The method of 


du Hauron, as published over twenty years ago, was specifically based upon the 
theory that the spectrum is made up of three primary color rays—red, yellow, and 


blue—and mixtures thereof. Mr. Bierstadtalso says: “ The primary colors, * 
made to photograph only one at a time, red, yellow, blue,” etc. 


* * 


We characterized 
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this as a false theory, which it is; and now Mr. Bierstadt changes his base, and 
asserts that the negatives which, previous to November of this year, he repeatedly 
stated were made according to the twenty-year-old principle, were really made ac- 
cording to his conception of the requirement of the theory of Young, Helmholtz, and 
Maxwell, and that that has been his idea since 1877. Now, in all candor, in view of 
all the facts, which statement are we to believe, if either ? 

In conclusion we will state that, so far as our knowledge goes, not a single pho- 
tographic publication has endorsed Mr. Bierstadt’s claims or system, outside of his 
own medium. J. F. SACHSE. 


BACKGROUND PAINT.—We reprint the following excellent formula from the 
Journal of the Photographic Society of Sweden : 
ee ee ee eee Mi as «ew 2. Se 
Water. « « « a a ee ee ee ee ee ee Re 
Boil the above well, till it thickens. Then with a stiff brush cover the calico which 
has been stretched upon a frame, the corners braced with cross-pieces to keep the 
frame in proper shape. 
After the starch has been applied, the following makes an excellent coloring : 


Common whiting .....-..-++++ee+++e06-. HS O28. 
Powdered glue Ae ra ae ee oe a eee ee eee ae ee = * 
I ie et toning an 5a. ea at gay ty. na? ew aka A 4 « 
0 a ee 3 qts. 
When thoroughly mixed, add 
Lampblack i 1 & ozs. 
0) al Scant cs Ge a 58) nl A Me tee ns ta XK oz. 
TN 6s ee es oO a a x“ 


Put in the fire until hot, brush over the calico carefully with a broad, flat brush 
(white-wash brush). 

To DETERMINE THE CONCENTRATION OF A BATH.—At a meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Liege, Professor de Konick advocated the use, for determining the 
strength of a bath, of the densimetric process, based upon specific gravity. This is 
especially obtained by the densimeter. Ordinarily the density increases with the con- 
centration (nitrate of silver, potassic bromide), or diminishes with it (ammonia, alco- 
hol). Acetic acid presents a remarkable exception : the density increases with the 
strength up to 1.075 (acid from 75 to 82 per cent.), and diminishes afterward, if the 
concentration increases. This acid at 95 per cent. has the same density as that at 
56 per cent. In speaking of percentage, M. de Konick said that it would be very 
desirable to have an understanding in regard to the compositions of solutions. Thus, 
when it is said that a solution is at 1o per cent., it is generally understood by this that 
there is 10 of the body dissolved for 100 of the vehicle ; when, rationally, this should 
be 10 for go. This may give rise to perplexity, when, for example, in a work on 
photography, we find a formula of this kind : 

A. Carbonate of Potash . ......+ +s « « « 2§ per com. 
B. Sodic Sulphite a ee i a * 

For solutions at 2 or 3 per cent., this is of little importance, but for concentrated 
solutions the confusion may prove regretable. 

M. de Konick is the author of a little work which he has styled ‘‘ Generalities on 
the Quantities in Formulas by the Use of Standard Liquids.” —Budletin Belge. 
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STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS IN THE LANTERN.—Dr. Schobryens projected, before the 
Antwerp Section of the Belgian Photographic Association, a series of stereoscopic 
views with the aid of two lanterns placed in juxtaposition. Each lantern received 
the half of a stereoscopic view and a colored glass, red for the view on the right, for 
example, and green for the view on the left. The two views being superposed in the 
screen, it sufficed to look at them through a pair of spectacles having red and green 
glasses (in this case red for the right eye, and green for the left eye), to perceive the 
non-colored image with as much relief as in the stereoscope. This effect is produced 
because each eye only sees one image, as in the ordinary stereoscope.—Audletin de 
l Association Francaise de Photographie. 





THE first lecture for the Franklin Institute, season of 1891, will be delivered 
anuary sth by John Carbutt. Subject: ‘‘ Some New Applications of Photography.”’ 
i 73a ) pp grapoy 


RECENT PATENTS. 


‘THE following list of patents relating to the photographic interests granted by 
the U. S. Patent Office during the month of November, 1890, is specially 

reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 925 F 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents 

each. 

IssUE OF NOVEMBER 4TH, 1890. 

439,804. Photographic camera, W. H. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., assignor to E. & 
H. T. Anthony, New York City, N. Y. 

439,650. Roll-holder for camera, W. H. Fuller, assignor to Scovill & Adams Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

439,051. Roll-holder, W. H. Fuller, Passaic, N. J., assignor to Scovill & Adams 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

439,999. Photographic flash-light diffuser, J.S. Bridges, Baltimore, Md. 

439,808. Photographic plate-holder, R. A. Anthony, assignor to E. & H. T. 
Anthony, New York, N. Y. 


IssUE OF NOVEMBER IITH, 1890, 

440,399. Printing-frame, W. Eason, Racine, Wis. 

440,228. Camera, G. H. Hurlburt, Belvidere, III. 

440,427. Photographic camera, H. J. Gray, London, England. 

440,325. Flush-washer for photographic purposes, G. H. Richards, assignor of one- 
half to W. Nuneviller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

440,583. Photographic shutter, E. B. Barker, Newark, N. J. 

440,137. Photographic shutter, J. B. Church, Washington, D. C., assignor to East- 
man Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


IssUE OF NOVEMBER I8TH, 1890. 

441,018. Camera, F. Nowlan, London, England. 

441,064. Photographic apparatus pocket, A. Goldschmidt, Zurich, Switzerland. 
IssUE OF NOVEMBER 25TH, 1890. 


441,158. Photographic apparatus. Flash-light, W. H. Harbeck, Toledo, Ohio. 
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LITERARY AND BUSINESS NOTES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

J&P WE again call the attention of our patrons 
to the fact that with the close of the current volume 
the price of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY will be advanced to twenty-five 
cents per copy, or two dollars per year if paid 
in advance. Commencing with No. 1 of Vol. 
XII., January, 1891, the JOURNAL will be pre- 
sented in an improved form. We expect to 
present several photographic surprises to our 
readers during the coming year. We will fur- 
ther say that we will continue to make it our aim 
that the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY shall be indispensable to every photogra- 
pher,—amateur, professional, or theorist. 


WE note in our advertising pages the advent 
of a new magazine camera of novel construction. 
This instrument is quite small, the 4x5 which we 
have inspected being only 6x7xg inches. It is 
loaded with fifty film carriers or glass plates, or 
any less number. One straight, simple motion 
brings one of these in position, and a reversed 
movement returns it. The shutter is always set, 
and a pressure of the thumb makes the exposure. 
The instrument is constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner, and finished equal to any on the 
market, It is expected that this new candidate 
for public favor will meet the needs of the large 
class of amateurs and tourists who prefer dry- 
plates or films of any particular brand, and 
object to the size, weight, and intricacy of the 
magazine cameras which have heretofore been 
offered to the public. It is expected that a 
limited number of these instruments will be 
ready for sale by December roth inst. 


AN ENTERPRISE IN ADVERTISING.—Many 
of our general readers have doubtless been im- 
pressed with the extensive advertising of Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal. One can hardly pick 
up a newspaper or magazine without seeing the 
strikingly-displayed advertisement of this re- 
markable magazine. Realizing that newspaper 
and periodical space is valuable, and that it 
must cost a “ mint of money "’ to so thoroughly 
present the announcement to ‘‘all creation,”’ 
inquiry was made ofa firm of advertising agents 
of Philadelphia for some of the facts. In reply 
they stated that they had already expended 
$75,000 in advertising the journal in question, 
and that by the close of 1890 the amount will 
reach, if it does not exceed, $200,000. The ad- 
vertisements have appeared in about 4,000 papers 
within the past three months in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wiscon- 


, sin, and Minnesota. 


To do this has necessitated 
the writing of 15,000 letters, and the larger part 
of a force of 100 clerks has been engaged. If 
all the electrotypes used in Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal advertisements since the first of Janu- 
ary could be laid flat on the ground, they would 
make a solid walk three feet wide and nearly 
two miles long. If laid flat, piled one upon 
another, they would make a tower 4x8 feet, 
nearly 1,700 feet high, which is nearly four times 
the height of the highest tower in the world. The 
Journal is published by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN amateur photographer of the Listener's 
acquaintance tells him that it is next to impossi- 
ble to get a picture from the photographic prin- 
ters under six weeks, so utterly unprecedented 
has been the descent of amateurs upon the 
printers with the negatives which represent their 
vacation photographing. Certainly there have 
never been so many amateur photographers 
abroad in the land as the present season, and, as 


| of course only a few of this immense army of 


photographers print from their own negatives, 


| the printing has to be done after they come back 


to town, and they all want it done at once. Re- 
sult, a fearful congestion of negatives at the 
printers, and hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick on the part of the enthusiastic ama- 
teurs. By the way, a new and, so far, lucrative 
business for women has been opened up by this 
craze of everybody to take photographs. Print- 
ing photographs from negatives is an occupa- 
tion for which women, with their naturally quick 
eyes and deft fingers, are especially adapted ; 
and some few of them have worked into it 
very well. The Listener knows of one young 


| woman who put $2000 in the bank last year, rep- 
| resenting the clear profits of one year’s work in 
| printing photographs. 
| this year is on much larger scale than last year. 
| Women's work in this branch is acknowledged 
| by photographic experts to be superior to that 
| done by men. 


And evidently her work 


But perhaps it wilf be with this 
business as with so many others; the success of 


| some will encourage others to enter it, and at 
| last it will be overcrowded and precarious. 
| even then then there will be 
| as usual.— Boston Transcript. 


But 
room at the top” 


“ 


A PHOTOGRAPHER who snapped a shot at a 


| witness during the Tipperary trials has been sent 
| to prison for contempt. 
| the Judge did the rest. 


He pressed the button— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Carbutt s 
Flexible Negative Films. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS. 


Coiuparison of weight: 2 dozen 5 x 8 Films weigh but 7% ounces, while 2-dozen 
5 x 8 Dry Plates weigh 110 ounces. No extra processes necessary. Expose, 
Develop, Fix, Wash, Dry, and Print from the same as Dry Plates; and be 
ing but y}5 of an inch in thickness, can be printed from either side. 
These films can be used in regular plate-holders for Studio or Land- 
scape work, or in the Special Film Holders, now supplied by 
several manufacturers of photographic apparatus. 


PRICES OF FLEXIBLE FILMS--PER DOZEN. 

COATED WITH OUR “SPECIAL,” “ ECLIPSE,” AND “B” LANDSCAPE EMULSIONS. 
5% X 4% $o 65 | 5% x7 $t 75 
S505 095 |5 x8 I 80 
4%x5% rim | 6%x8% 

4% x6% 130 |8 x10 
4% x6% 140 | Io x12 
TRS 165 | Ir x14 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL WITHOUT FEAR OF BREAKAGE. 
WHEN ORDERING BY MAIL, ADD 5 PER CENT. TO COST OF FILMS TO COVER POSTAGE 





- Carbutt’s 
Keystone Dry Plates. 


ECLIPSE,”’ Sen. 27.—These Plates are Extremely Sensitive, and.specially 
intended for Quick Studio Exposures, Concealed and Detective Cameras, 
Instantaneous Views, and Magnesium Flash-Light Photography. 


‘* Keystone Special,’’ Sen. 24 and 25.—For Portraits, Instantaneous Views, 
Out-Door Groups, etc. Blue Label. 


‘*B”’ Plates, Sen. 16 to 20.—For Landscape Views and General Pho- 
tography. Admittedly the finest for Amateurs. 


‘‘Orthochromatic”’ Plates, give correct Color Values. The best plates for 
Landscapes, Interiors, and Photo-Micrography. 


‘A’’ Transparency Plates.—For Lantern Slides and Window Transparencies. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


usnatemes ty JOHN CARBUTT, 


Keystone Dry Plate Works, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DECEMBER BARGAIN LIST. 


Pearl leads, the best retouching 
| point in the market, each . 
| t1Hough’s Oak Stump . . . 7 
| 1—Osborne’s Gate Combination 
| Accessory, new. ..... I5§ 


80—Lantern Slides of California, Yosemite 
Valley, big trees, etc., 20 cents each. 


Accessories : 


1—8x1o Interior Background . $ 8 Camera Boxes: 


1—8x1o Exterior Background 

I—15-in. Duplex Enameler, in 
good condition, 

1—Bryant Rock, 

1—Tree Accessory,... 

1--Wall " 

1—Osborne’s Gate Accessory, gate 
posts and wall, without gate, 

I—g9x12 Glass Bath, 

6 Backgrounds, Interiors, and Ex- 
teriors, 8x8 and 8x1o, each, 
$3 ooto .. 

Peerless Varnish Pots, each, 

I—4%x5% Negative Box,. . . 

1—8x1o Negative Box, . 

12 doz. 4%x5% Cramer Extra 
Rapid Plates, per doz., 

I—15-in. Acme Burnisher, good 
as new, 

1—Hetherington Daisy Fore- 
ground, . 

25—4%x5 % Flat Printing Frames, 
eac 

3—-3 4% x4 Deep Printing Frames, 
each, . . 

1—8-in. top, heavy, folding tripod, 

I—18x22 Printing Frame 

1—Lever Camera Stand for 18x22 
camera 

I—7x10 Glass Bath . = 

1—Walmsley Reversible Finder 

1—Packard Rock 

1—Card size Burnisher 

1—Cameo Press 

1 copy Photo Mosaics for 1881, in 
cloth — 

1—6 in. Eureka Burnisher aoe 

1—Seavey Swiss re Acces- 
sory 

I—8xIo0 Exterior Ground, “good 
condition, ' 

1—4x8 Osborne’s side slip . a 

5x8 Woodbury Dry Plates, per doz. 

5x8 Neidhardt “ 

4x5 Bridle se 

5x8 Peerless Plates, 

4x5 ae “e 

24—10x12 Eagle Plates, 

2—I1Ix14 Printing Frames, each 
6—10x12 sa » 


8 


20 
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| I—5x7 Ideal double swing Camera, 


Carlton sliding Tripod, East- 
man Roll Holder, Magister 
Lens, Safety Shutter, and 3 
Plate Holders, 

1—8x1o Double Swing Portrait 
Camera, with Benster Holder, 
curtain slide, new, 


1—5x8 '76 Camera, R. O. Co's 


Lens and Tripod, . ; 

I 5x7 Flammang revolving back 
Camera—double swing, three 
holders and tripod, 


- $50 


27 


3%x4\% Bijou Camera and 


holder, 

I—4x5 Climax Detective Camera, 
with No. 1 Darlot lens, 5 extra 
holders and case, covered in 
black leather, good as new . 

1—Eastman’s No. 1 Kodak, in 
first-class order, no films. . 

1—Kodak camera, with film for 
95 pictures 


| 1—4x5 Flammang revolving back 


Camera, lens and tripod, new; 
reduced from $37 to 


| 1—17x20 American Optical Co.'s 


Double Swing Portrait Cam- 
era, Bonanza Holder, good as 
new .. 
1—5x8 Wet Plate ‘Stereo ‘Camera, 
3 holders, case and tripod 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 
5x8 Tourist Camera Box, 2 
Daisy Plate Holders, 1 Exten- 
sion Tripod, and 1 Canvas 
Carrying Case, very little used. 
Price, new, $40.50, will sell for 
I—1o0x12 Cone View Camera, 
Double Swing, new. . . 
1—5x8 Blair View Camera, single 
swing. . 
I—64%x8¥% American Optical Co. 
first qual. View Camera 
I—4%x5 % Ex. qual. Portr’t Cam. 
1—5x8 American Optical Co. 
Stereo Camera. . . 

1—43 B. Climax Portrait Camera 
8x10 with Benster Holder, 
no swing, . . 
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Lenses : | 1—No. 2 Darlot ‘Rapid Hemis- 
1—6%x8% Wale Lens . . . . $20 00 | pherical Lens, for 5x8, . . . 19 00 
1 —11x14 Gundlach ara Recti- 

graphic Lens -: . 60 oo | Card Mounts: 
1—4 D Dallmeyer Lens . . . . 80 00! Job lot assorted light color card 
I—11x14 Zentmayer Combination mounts, per 1000. . . . . $ I 00 

if ae - + » 3000) 4000 Primrose cabinet mounts, 
I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, cee 3 OO] enameled back, gold beveled 
1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Recti- | edge, per 1000... . 6 00 

graphicLens... . 20 00 | 3000 Rose cabinet mounts, enam- 
1—5x7 Dallmeyer rapid rect. lens eled back, gold beveled edge, 

(list $45.00) in good condition 35 00 | per 1000, . . 6 00 
1—-No. 1 4x5 Darlot or hemis- | 1000 Pearl cabinet ‘mounts, 

pherical lens... . II 00 | enameled back, gold beveled 
I—4x5 Rectilinear Lens. . . . 5 00} edge, per 1000. . : 6 00 
1 set 3 Tubes ...... .. 18 .00| 2000 Rose cabinet mounts, enam- 
1—No. 9 11x14, Ross Portable eled back, plain edge per 1000 4 50 

Symmetrical Lens .. . 60 00 | 2000 Primrose cabinet mounts, 
I—11x14 Harrison Double View enameled back, plain edge, 

Lens . . + 15 00 | per 1000 .. 4 50 
I—% size Voigtlander ‘Lens . . 25 00 | 8000 Job lot of Bonton Ferro. 

I—¥ size L. W. Krantz Portrait envelopes, (card size), 1000 75 
Lens ... 12 50 | 159—6x12 black panels, heavy 
I—¥% size C.C. Harrison Portrait gold bevel, lot . . . 5 s7 

TO 2s 8 00 | 24—10%x17 dark olive panels, 
I—¥% size Darlot ‘quick ‘acting heavy gold bevel, lot, . . . 1 60 
Portrait Lens, central stops. 15 00 | 16—10%x17¥% black pan., heavy 
1—8x1o Voigtlander Portrait Lens 75 00 gold bevel, lot..- .. I 03 
1—4-4 Dallmeyer Group Lens . 45 00 | 37—7%x13 dark olive panels, 
1—4-4 Walzl Portrait Lens . . 15 00! heavy gold bevel,. . . . I 50 





WANTED. —A good Retoucher at 
once, or to retouch negatives by 

the piece. Must be good. Address, 
LEASE, Lancaster, Pa. 


WANTED. — Immediately, a good 
photo. operator, who is a nice re- 
| toucher and understands dry-plate work. 
To a young unmarried man the position 
will be permanent. Apply at once at 
BEERS’ PHOTO. PARLORS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


WE have. have onnaged to hove on hand 
each day, for those who have not 
the facilities for silvering their own paper, 
freshly silvered paper at 30 cts. per sheet. 
This gives excellent tones, much superior | 
to the ready sensitized. | plates in Germany, and is competent to 
Tuos. H. McCo.tuin & Co., produce good plates under guarantee, 
ell Arch St., Philada. wants a position where his services will 

— -- —- —— | be appreciated. 


A PERSON who has had 8 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of dry 


| 
- 


GEND 5 cents in postage ‘stamps for Address, A. H., care of 
“Hints to Amateurs.” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
TuHos. H. McCouuin & Co., Publishers, | ——————__________ 
1030 Arch St., Philada. SOR THE HOLIDAYS. —Send in your 











negatives and have window trans- 
PRY the new enameled paper made by | parencies made from them. 
the Buffalo Argentic Paper Co. This These are the most beautiful form of 
gives beautiful results, with glossy surface | pictures you can get of your favorite 
and the fine color of a bromide print. negatives. 
TuHos. H. McCo.tiin & Co., Gen. Agents, TuHos. H. McCo.uin Co., 


1030 Arch St., Philada. 1030 Arch St., Philada. 
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ANTED.—Fine Stereopticon com- 
plete; also superior plain and 
colored slides of Europe, Palestine, Egypt, 
America, Bible History. Address, giving 
size, shape, manufacturer, and price, 
POWELL, 
Warden Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A Fawks’ motor show 
case. Parties wishing to dispose 
of the above, will please address, 
R. M. HESTER, 
Dayton, Washington State. 
Describing case and stating price. 


OR SALE.—A good paying gallery 

in a thriving Pennsylvania town of 

7000 population ; thickly settled country, 

and towns near by. One other gallery 

only. Satisfactory reasons given for 
selling. Address, G., 

Care of THos. H. McCo.Liin & Co., 

1030 Arch St., Philada. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—A 1 Photo. 
Gallery, in a manufacturing Penn- 
sylvania town of 4000 population with 
large surrounding country. Satisfactory 
reasons for selling.—PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


ANTED immediately.—A_ steady, 
reliable young unmarried man who 
thoroughly understands operating, devel- 
oping dry plates, and retouching nicely ; 
also a good printer andtoner. Situations 

permanent. BEERS PHOTO. PARLORS, 
762 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED First -class printer and 
toner. NEW YORK PorRTRAIT Co., 
Lansford, Pa. 


OR SALE.—Best located gallery in 
capital city of Pennsylvania. Large 


ETOUCHING done for the trade by 
GUS. CORS, 
819 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FoR SALE.—First-class gallery, best 

location in place, only one flight 

up. Steam heat. Electric light, plenty 

good city water, all on one floor, lots of 

room. Everything new. A rare chance 

for a photographer that wants a first- 

class gallery at a low figure. Price 
$1600, cash. Address L. C., 

McCoLLIN & Co.. 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 





FrOR SALE.—Appel’s Bargain : $900.00 
worth for $500.00. Complete outtit 
for a Photograph Gallery, all accessories 
etc., good as new. This is a bargain for 
a beginner. Only those having the cash 

need apply for further information to 

W. W. APPEL, 
Jeweler and Photographer, 

Hamburg, Berks Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. Portable Photo- 
graph Gallery, with all fixtures. 
Address, T. O. Ligut, Lebanon, Penna. 


OR SALE.—The leading Gallery in a 
town of 4000 inhabitants, County 
Seat. Gallery doing the best work in the 
town. Good Frame and Moulding .rade 
connected. Two reception rooms, ground 
and second floors. Large operating and 
stock room. 
Inquire of Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


ROFESSOR W. M. DAVIS, Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mass., desires to 
correspond with professional and amateur 
photographers from whom views of New 
England landscapes can be obtained. 


ANTED.—A position as Retoucher. 





number of tributary towns. Entire popu- ; 
lation 100,000. 1900 registered negatives, | 
large crayon trade. Fully equipped for 
all styles of work. Owner is paralyzed. | 
For particulars, address 
H. Kraus, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Address, I. A. C., 
Box 747, Palmyra, N. Y. 


ANTED.—Small Artotype press. 
| Must be in good order and cheap. 
| « A,” care of T. H. McCo.Luin & Co. 








IV 





ANTED.—A situation in the South- 
ern States by a competent operator ; 
good poser; understands all branches; 
sober, steady, and reliable. Address, 
R. J. DEVERE, 
70 innit St., mutant N.Y. 
rANTED. —Siteation hy a first-class 
Crayon Artist and Photographer 
in all branches; can take charge of gallery. 
Address, ARTIST, care of E. DuMAs, 
64 S. Hawk St., Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED. .—A situation for retouch- 
ing negatives. Have good experi- 
Samples sent if wanted. 
Henry D. LONG, 
__ Jacksonville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


ence. 


OR SALE.—Gallery in the City of 
Tiffin, Ohio. Ground floor, and 
first-class in every way. Reasons for 
selling, death of proprietor. Direct all 

communications to 
Rusu Appott, Atty., Tiffin, Ohio. 


LANTERNS WANTED ¢ nah SA te. 


HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALUABLE work of reference for 
$1.00. 

Subscribers who will send us in their 
copies of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for 1890 can have them 
neatly bound at a cost of $1.00. 

The silver prints will be hinged on 
muslin guards, so as to make a serviceable 
book, and we feel sure that nowhere at so 
small a cost can you get so valuable a 
collection of photographic articles. 


Tuos. H. McCo.tuin & Co., Publishers, 


VHALE'S 
HA 


SPECIALTIES 
ALE’S TONEING POWDERS 


30.50 AND 75CTS. PER PKG 
CME BLUEING FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS 25¢TS.PER BOTTLE 
LUSTRE LUBRICATOR HAS NO EQUAL 
25cTS.PER BOTTLE 
RADICATOR FOR CLEARING YELOW 
NEGATIVES. 25CTS.PER BOX. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BEALE RS 
Wiz-\eomeel.(em-) 4 


LONDON CHEMICAL Mf Co. “CONDON. OHIO. 








New Kodak Cameras. 





“You press the button, - 


we do the rest.’ 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


fies For sale by all Photo. stock dealers. 


SEVEN NEW STYLES AND SIZES 





ALL LOADED WITH 


TRANSPARENT FILMS. 





THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


W.& D. MOGEY’S 


LANDSCAPE 
LENSES 


For superior working qualities are unsurpassed 
by any in the world. 


We manufacture the largest assortment of © 
portrait and landscape lenses in 


the United States. 


— iP A 
lr hii: a 


ll 


Send tor our Catalogue. 





THE ZENITH. 


Our hand-camera is perfect, in that access 
can be had to all its parts; and more 
especially, it contains a Rapid Rectil- 
inear Lens which can be taken out for the 
purpose of cleaning and examining, as to 
its value. The Camera outwardly is a 
fine leather covered box, measuring 6x7 
x 10% inches. Write for particulars. 


Price, with one holder, $25.00. 


Price of hand-camera lenses sent on 
application. 


418 W. 27th St., N.Y. 











RANIWAY DIRECTORY 
Ee Just 








Issued, 





FOR 


THE RAILROAD, TELEGRAPH & STEAMSHIP BUILDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


A United States Business Directory containing the names of manufacturers and dealers, 
covering all articles, devices and materials used in the construction and operation of 
Railroad, Telegraph, Steamship, Heat and Power, Electric Light 
Co.s’ etc., including dealers in Lumber, Iron and Steel. Locomotive and 
Car Builders, Railroad, Bridge and other Contractors; Electric Light, 
Telegraph and Telephone Co.’s; Ship Builders and Materiats. 

Including a list of every Railroad in the United States, Canada and Mexico, giving 
length in miles, Rolling Stock and Officials in charge of ordering and Purchasing 
Supplies; together with valuable tables useful in Railroad Construction. 


Price, $2.50. 


A complete REFERENCE BOOK for the Customer and Buyer. Nothing similar published. 
Conceded by purchasing Agents, Contractors and Merchants (from letters we have received) to be 
invajuable and greatly needed. 1500 Circulation Guaranteed. Copies of this edition have been 
sold throughout the entire trades as above, also to Bankers, Contractors and Construction Com- 
panies, and others in the United States, Canada, Mexico and Europe. Bound in green cloth, 
hard cover, (no ads. taken for cover). Price, $2.50. The classified lists are as complete as it has 
been possible for us to make them, and are thoroughly revised each year. For Circularor iziung 
ists are unequaled. 





1890, 








VI ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WM. D. H. WILSON, Treas. JNO. G. HOOD, Chairman. JOS. P. CHEYNEY, Sec. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


NC etait Ce o 
LIMITED, 0 


= 
—DEALERS IN— 


Photographie Supplies, 


and Sole U. S. Agents for the 


--ROSS--LENS-.- 


Full Assortment of White's Lighting and Posing Specialties. 


Complete Price Lists Free. 910 Areh Street, 
Amateur Outfits a Specialty. Philadelphia. 





Draughtsmen’s Sensitive Paper for making Blue Prints, 


We manufacture this paper in two grades, L, light and fine, for prints from sega- 
tives, and H, heavy, for making copies from “vacings, of architects’ and machinists’ 
plans, etc. 


L, LIGHT PAPER. 


3% x 4% in. boxes of two dozen, per box, ......... .$ 20 
s 2% Zs 2 : ‘i o« 24 

x 8 40 
6%x 8% 60 
8 xIOo 80 
18 x22 per dozen, I 00 


H, HEAVY PAPER. 


16 x 21 inches, per dozen, $ .74 
oia ™ “« 1.10 
23 x 36 2.10 
24 X 40 2.20 
27 X 40 3.00 
31 x 53 Bin i Oo ee ae ea a ae ee 
Sensitized rolls, 40 in. wide, 50 yards long, 40 cts. per yard. 
3x “36 “a 50 3 36 ‘3 “e 
“30 5° a 30 
Special discount in full rolls. 


We are the pioneer manufacturers of this paper, and the reputation it has ac- 
quired is sufficient guarantee of its quality. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 ARCH STREET, Phila. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, vil 


AWARDED 


TO THE 





ACME BURNISHER CoO. 


FULTON, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 





m STATIONARY BURNISHERS | 
ROTARY BURNISHERS | 
PRINT TRIMMERS | 
LUBRICATORS : } 





AND OTHER SPECIALTIES. 





Acme Print Trimmer. tr and 15 inch Acme Stationary. 














VII ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ben. French & Co. 


319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of @) 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENS. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz.: * 





= See ee 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPES, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. | 
| 





Also the ever popular 
OUR INITIALS (B. F. & CO.) ARE EN- 


Darlot Lenses \IZ GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 


JW OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
and Outside Photography. SUPERIORITY. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 








*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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BLITZ-PULVER, 


For Instantaneous Photography at Night. Pictures taken in 
one-tenth of a Second. Full Time—Stop down 
lens—The Latest, the Best, the Cheapest. 

20 CHARGES FOR 60 CENTS. 

Tuos. H. McCotuw & Co., 1030 Arcu Sr., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





SOMETHING LONG DESIRED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


McCollins Everlasting Paste Brush 


The Bristles are cemented in a matrix of rubber, so that it is impossible for them to come out. 


PRICES: 
+ OO s atl ee ew. 0 oe. chee ae 20 cents. 8 a ee ae a 45 cents. 
a ee ee . - 25 Cents. SO a. ae eee eee 50 cents, 
Se 66d 6 ale & ethos. Scares 35 cents. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





THE CRAMER PLATE 


IS AS EVER 


LZ HE STANDARD PLATE 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








fy Harvard 


7 DRY PLATE 


Ree Quen a 


Y. ,NIPULATIQ LUNE A 
EAS “AN rena FRILLING, Rat Aart 
STRUCTURELESS FILM. CAMBRIDGE 


MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. XI 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


HAND CAMERA. 


A light and compact Camera, and the most portable that will 
carry 36 4x5 plates or 50 4x5 cut films. 


This is the smallest, lightest, and most convenient 4x 5 Camera 
now offered for sale. 


You can use any make of plates or films, not being confined to 
one make, as with others. 


It is always ready for use. One motion places the plates 
in position, and the reverse movement removes it after 
exposure. 


No forgetting to wind up the drop-shutter; it is always ready 
for use. You push the button and can do the rest, or if 
preferred we will do the developing. 


Any one of the plates may be removed for developing without 
disturbing the others. 


Price = = $50.00. 


Thos. H. MecGollin & Go., 


1030 Areh Street, Philadelphia. 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FOUND AT LAST! 


To This is no toy, but a real and complete Portable Dark 

Room, handy to carry. I make all kinds of Photographic 

Amateur Apparatus work, of the very best, charges as moderate 

American 4s first-class work will permit. All holders are made after 

: the English pattern, open book form hinged, and polished 
Tourists slides, unless otherwise desired. 


Send stamp for Catalogue describing Portable Dark Room. 


JAMES H. MARKLEY, 169 Mesrole Avenue, Greenspoint, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN GUNDLACH LENSES. 


Send for descriptive 
catalogue to makers 
or to photographic 


stock dealers. 


THE 
TRIPLETS 


Are of a different foca 
power, and being per- 
fectly aplanatic, they 
produce perfect pic- 
tures by themselves. 
Thus the new Lenses 
actually consist of three 
objectives, which pro- 
duce images differing 
in size as 2 to 3 to 4. 

















THE RECTIGRAPHIC and THE PERIGRAPHIC are now composed of TWO 
APLANATIC TRIPLETS of a novel form, producing a degree of OPTICAL SUPERIORITY 
and FLATNESS OF FIELD which has not been attained, heretofore, in photographic lenses. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., RocHEsTER, N. y. 
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DO YOU WISH TO TRY OUR 


Chmax Negative Films? 


If so, we will furnish on application and receipt of post- 
age, a sample of 4x 5 or 5x 8 Climax Films with Carrier, 
without charge, Anthony’s Climax Negative Films 
reduce weight and space to a minimum, 14 doz. films 
weigh less than 1 doz. glass plates. These films work 
equally well either for time or instantaneous exposure. 


PRICES PER DOZEN. 


34%x4\, - - - $065 /5 x 7, - - - $1 65 
‘s « * »* 98 |S4#X% - - > 1 75 
44%x5%, - . - €o8i¢ -s &, - - - I 80 
44%x6Y%, - - - I 30 |6%x 8¥%,- - - 2 50 
4% x6¥, - - - 140|8 xIO, - - - 3 60 


All larger sizes made to order only, at fifty per cent. 
additional to price of plates. 


Postage extra. 





A TRIAL OF THESE FILMS WILL DEMONSTRATE 
THEIR PRACTICAL VALUE. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


5901 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








XIV ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRAY'S PERISCOPE LENSES 


PossEss QUALITIES FouND IN NO OTHERS 


EXTREME 
ANGLE PERISCOPE, 


Aperture F-10. Angle 115°. 


DETECTIVE 
CAMERA LENSES. 





Write for Price Lists. 


R. D. GRAY, 259 W. 27th Street, N. Y. 





“SHANGHAI” MAT OR 
SALTED PAPER. 


This is entirely a new brand of plain Salted Paper, especially adapted for large 
prints, and finishing in water color and India ink. 

Among its many qualities are toughness, a superior mat surface, having a 
splendid tooth for all kinds of artists’ work. It has also the commendable feature 
of not discoloring the silver bath, therefore may be floated on the photographer’s 
ordinary sensitizing bath without injury to it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. All sizes from 18 x 22 up to 25 x 30 and larger. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Sole American Agents, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia... 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. 


#4THE+ EYES 


DEVOTED TO 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND KINDRED SCIENCES. 





Contributions from ‘the Best Writers. 


VERY PHOTOGRAPHER should subscribe for this‘ newspaper, as it 

is published in the interest of the fraternity. The most thoroughly 

independent Photo. Journal in America. It is not controlled by any 

Photographic Stock House. The best medium for Advertisers in the 

United States—be they Stock Dealers, Dry Plate Manufacturers, Photo- 

graphers, Operators, or, in fact, any one having anything to —" to the 
notice of a Photographer or an employee. 


Rates as Moderate as in any Journal. 


Advertisements in ‘‘Want’”’ or **For Sale’’ Columns from Fifty 
Cents, for four or five lines for two insertions; Twenty-five Cents for 
subsequent insertions. Many large Galleries have been sold through the 
medium of THE EYE during the past year. 


Price of Subscription, payable in Advance. 


ONE YEAR, - - - $2 50 
SIX MONTHS, - - . I 25 


THREE MONTHS, - ' 75 


All Advertisements should be received by Friday morning. Make all 
Drafts, Checks, Express Orders payable to C. GENTILE. All Advertisements 
for Want Column must be = in advance. 


OFFICE OF ¥ ts H E E Y E, 


Caxton Building, 32 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Eye and American Journal of Photography to one address, $3.75. 








xvI ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver :- -: 


+ Flash Light, 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 





T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hot air is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 


blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magnes- 
ium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Vogel's Eoside of Silver Plate. 


The Most Sensitive Orthochromatic Plate. 
Invented by T. B. Obernetter and Dr. H. W. Vogel. 














£ iee-wy plates are superior to all other orthochromatic or color-sensitive plates, from 
the fact that their sensitiveness for yellow rays, as proven by spectrum, is about 
three times as great as that of ordinary eosine plates already in the market. 

Therefore these plates require no yellow screen in landscape work. They give 
the different scales of green foliage, the clouds, the distance, in spite of fog, far better 
than an ordinary plate, and have the same sensitiveness as the plain emulsion they are 
made from, while other ordinary orthochromatic plates are generally less sensitive than 
ordinary emulsion plates. 

Therefore the new EOSIDE OF SILVER PLATE is suitable also for instanta- 
neous work. It is also superior to ordinary plates, in portrait work, for yellow-colored 
faces, colored costumes, etc. 

The EOSIDE OF SILVER PLATE keeps very well for more than nine 
months. Professor TSCHIRCH, of Berlin, having taken two hundred of these plates on his . 
trip to Java, and having crossed the equator twice, after returning to Berlin the plates 
were still unchanged. 

The superiority for all landscape work with green foliage, brown rocks, fogged dis- 
tances, is sufficiently Cemonstrated by the illustration in ANTHONY’s BULLETIN, No. 7, 
Vol. XX. The modus operandi with this plate is the same as with ordinary ones, It is 
only necessary to put them in and take them out from the dark slide and develop them 
by the light of the red lamp of the dark room. Any good developer (oxalate of iron, 
pyro, hydrochinone) will answer well on these plates, Generally, it is better to let the 
picture become a little too dense, It is very easy to reduce it after fixing, by the following 


solutions : 
Si Fe ikdeaadseccseieaess «-I ounce, ) 
a 1 SI adhd dish tna aaeahil Twenty parts. 
WE sebiaanbideda des weed 8 ounces, { iis 
2. Red prussiate potassium,.... I ounce, t One part 
I 65s oh Raceebenen eed tmmen,§ oo. eee 


The mixed solution is yellow. Put the negative in, shake, and observe how it is 
reduced. When this is done, wash thoroughly for half an hour, 

These EOSIDE PLATES are very sensitive for yellow and green, but less sensitive 
for red. If one wishes to photograph paintings in oil or water colors, a yellow screen is 
recommended. The best yellow screen for such purposes is a perfect mirror glass, coated 
with plain collodion, dyed with Berlin aurantia, 1 grain per ounce. 

_—) PRICES (— 
























ANTHONY'S 


Climax. Negative 3 Films. 


TRANSPARENT AND FLEXIBLE. 








FOR 


PORTRAITS, 
LANDSCAPES saxo 
[DROP SHUTTER WORK. 





Weight and space reduced to a minimum. Fourteen 





dozen films weigh less than one dozen glass plates. They 





are developed in the same manner as dry plates. They 





reduce halation and can be printed from either side of film. 


ANTHONY’S CLIMAX NEGATIVE FILMS 


Are made upon a substance of recent discovery which is admirably adapted 
to the manufacture of a PERFECT NEGATIVE FILM, combining 
transparency, strength and toughness of composition, which renders 
them capable of being made so thin as almost to eliminate the question of weight 
and bulk in carrying. They are made with a fine mat surface which reduces 
halation, and are perfectly impervious to water. Can be sent by mail without 
danger of breakage. 





SIZE. PER DOZ. 





SIZE. 





PER DOZ. 







eevee ee eee reese seeeene YS | SF Hh j{~{~ eee eseeeseeeeeeesese 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeene ££ SH | SH ,_ me VD «eeeeeesreeeseeseeeeees 


eCCO CH eC EaHO HR CECE O'S 


oe ee eee mw ew eee ee eee 





Postage extra. 
A TRIAL OF THESE FILMS WILL DEMONSTRATE THEIR PRACTICAL VALUE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.,, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








(OVER.) 
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+ a demand has increased to 


such an extent for extra size 
sheets of Albumenized Paper for 
2 specially large work, as to become 

cf; an every-day want,—a necessity. 

“7 4. We have made arrangements to 
ey have in stock sheets of the follow 

O ing sizes, of extra heavy albumen 
2 paper, much thicker and stronger 
Q than the usual 18x 22. This will be 
a 


2 . known by the name of Shanghai 
—_— Brand 


On PER DOZEN. 





20x24. $ 1 50 
22x 27 2 26 
23 x 36 3 00 
27x36. 5 00 
27x4l 6 00 
30 x 40 7 50 
MEM Cos ee es s OOS 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


General Photographie Supplies. 


No. 1080 ARCH STREET, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


American Journal of Photography. 


Issued Monthly. $1.00 per year. PHILADE LPHIA. 


4 








XVIII ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very complete 
facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
REFINING ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASTES 


AT THEIR 








NEW LABORATORY 


622 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be mailed free 
to any Photographer applying for one. 





James F. MaceEE & Co,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of — 
Fine -. Photographic -. Chemicals. 


= would call the attention of Photographers to 

the strict purity and superior excellence of our 
Nitrate of Silver. We devote special personal atten- 
tion to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for 
the past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To tnvse who have not used t—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 





FOR SALE BY ALL 





Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
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Photographing on Wood Blocks for 
the Wood Engravers. 


The great objection, hitherto, to the photograph upon the 
wood block has been the thickness of the photographic film. 

By this new process the most delicate lines can be worked 
directly upon the photographic surface, and be impressed per- 
fectly upon the wood block. 

Hundreds of engravers are now using this process with 
great satisfaction. 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER TO 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CoO. 


Sole Workers of the Process, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





The Tuo Leading Photographic Monthlies for $2.50. The Brightest 
Exponent of Amateur Photography is 


The American Amateur Photographer. 


An illustrated 40-page monthly conducted, independent of stock house control. 
by W. H. Burbank, F. C. Beach and Catherine Weed Barnes. 

The success of this new venture in photographic journalism has been 
phenomenal. 

No amateur can afford to do without it. 

Its contributed articles are from the leading amateurs of the country. The 
monthly illustrated descriptions of apparatus are worth many times the price of 
subscription. 

Dr. Janeway’s INDEX REVIEW PHOTOGRAPHIC, now running in serial form, is 
one of the most important series ever published in a photographic journal. 

Subscribe now and make sure of receiving all of Vol. 2. Yearly, $2.00. 
Single copies, 20 cents. With the American Journal of Photography $3.00. 
Address, 


The American Amateur Photographer, 
Brunswick, Maine, or 24 Burling Slip, New York. 





XX ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Is the only Illustrated Weekly Journal in the World devoted to the Art, Science, and 
Advancement of Photography. 

It contains a full-page Photo-Gravure every week, and special numbers contain 
more than one full-page picture. The illustrations are selected with greatest care 
from the best work of representative American and foreign artists, and constitute 
series of Landscapes, Portraits, Figure Compositions, Groups, Marines, Special Sub- 
ects, and copies of Pictures, that interest and educate photographers, professiona 
and amateur alike. 

The Editorials and Editorial Notes are of greatest practical value, as they are 
the result of actual practice and experiment, by the staff. Special attention is given 
to the instruction of Art as applied to Photography. 








Leading articles are by such acknowledged 
authorites as 
Professor W. K. Burton, on Scientific and Prac- 
tical Subjects. 


Andrew Pringle, on Subjects of Greatest Value. 
P. C. Duchochois, on Chemical Subjects. 
W. J. Stillman, on Art and Practical Subjects. 


Prof. Charles Ehrmann, on Dark Room and 
Printing Practices. 


And frequent contributions are published from 
G. Watmough Webster, F. C. S., of England; 
Carl Srna, Chas. Scolik, Dr. Eder, Prof. Spitaler, 
Lieut.-Colonel Volkmer, of Austria; Dr. Lohse, 
Dr. Schnauss, Karl Schwier, Victor Schuman, 
and F. Mueller, of Germany. 
Notes from the Every-day Gallery Experiences 
of such well-known practical photographers as 
W. H. Sherman, H. McMichael, 
Prof. Karl Klauser, J. R. Swain, 
Ernest Edwards, and John Carbutt, 
find frequent space in these columns; and there 
are various Occasional Articles of a Practical 


Nature and otherwise, by our favorite contribu- 

tors: Rev. C. E. Woodman, Ph. D., C. D. 

Cheney, D. D.S., Henry M. Parkhurst, Rev. G. 

M. Searle, Miss Frances B. James, C. M. Brock- 

way, Miss Adelaide Skeel. 

“ Pictures of the Month,” and a series of practical 
“Chips from an Amateur’s Workshop,” are 
contributed by the Rev. W. H. Burbank; and 

“Occasional Notes,” by Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
of Harvard College Observatory. 


The regular departments are: 


Correspondence.—Scientific and practical dis- 
cussion of important and interesting questions, 
by practical photographers, and letters from 
all parts of the globe, by intelligent and ob- 
serving correspondents. 


Notes and News, 

Photographic Societies, 

The Chautauqua School of Photography, 
Queries and Answers, 

Our Editorial Table, 

Record of Photographic Patents, and 
Commercial Intelligence 


All this, and more than fifty-two full page pictures, making the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Times the finest illustrated photographic periodical in the world. 


One Year, - - $5.00. 


Single Number, 


One Month's Trial, - 
SC. 


50C. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
423 Broome Street, New York City. 
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Orthoseope Lenses. 





Rapip RECTILINEAR. WIDE ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF i 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X5 6 inches $10.00 
‘, es ’ 5x8 8% “ 15.00 
.. ” ws 8 x Io 11% $ 20.00 
4, 6 “ II x14 16 ‘ 30.00 
WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 
, « * 64x8% 6 “ 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British 
Photographic Society. 


Diameter. Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 3, 1,5 inches 7% inches 5X7 $20 00 
4, is 10% *« 6%x8¥% 25 00 
s, 2 * > ibe 8x10 30 00 
6, 24% 19% * 12x15 50 00 
Pe 3% “ 23 " 16x20 75 00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 





PoRTABLE SYMMETRICAL. 


We desire to call attention to our new series of Orthoscope Lenses. 
Tote PORTABLE SYMMETRICAL. 


These are excellent for landscapes, architecture and copying, giving wide 
or ordinary angles, according to the stops used. They can be used with full 
aperture, when only a limited field is required, while with smaller stops a wide 
angle is obtained. The rapidity is about equal to that of the ordinary angle 
lenses, as they work with full aperture at F 16. They are possessed of wonderful 
depth of focus and extraordinary definition. 


Z 
° 


Diameter. Equivalent Focus. Size of Plate Covered. 


. Price. 

3 % inches 5 inches 4x5 to 5x8 $15 00 
4 #t S * 5x7 to 6%x8% 18 00 
5 a _ 5x8 to 7x9 20 00 
6 OO . * 6%x8 ¥% to 8xIo 22 50 
7 I - 9 _ 7x9 to 1OxI2 25 20 
8 1% “ iol“ 8x10 to 11x13 28 00 
9 I “ a * Qx10 to 12x15 32 00 
I ‘x<~* 4 a IIxI2 to 14x18 35 00 


All these sizes screw into the same flange, and all have rotary stops except 
Nos. g and 10, which have Waterhouse stops. 


Will be sent on trial on receipt of price. 


THos. H. Me@eLLIn & @o. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


1080 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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| 
Gar tc Al. M. Collins 
Manufacturing 


—AND— 


G ard Poards Company, 


_—FOR— * *¢ & &* & & 


Photographers. No. 527 Arch St., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 





Photographic Stock and Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Francais Rapid Rectilinear Lenses. 
Pantagraph Rapid Rectilinear Lenses. 
Pantagraph Portable Symmetrical Lenses. 
The Ultimate Camera. 
The Queen T. and I. Shutter. 
* The Queen Improved Flash Lamp. 
The Queen Photo-Chemical Preparations. 
Sensitized Albumen Paper. 
Sensitized Blue Print Paper. 


* The “Improved Queen Flash Lamp” is now made entirely by special machinery, and the price reduced to 
$1.50. Magnesium, half-ounce bottle, 25 cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nationalism has provoked interest in the fundamental truths of our 
government, and a readable series of essays on the current topics of Single Tax, 
Pure Democracy, and the like, has appeared in 


The Current Comment. 


(Single Copies, 10 cents; Annual Subscription, $1.00.) 


Such matters revive interest in the men who moulded the new government in 
1789, and since, in the high and unique position of Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Photo reproductions of celebrated engravings of 
these worthies, with sketches of what each one did in preparing and admin- 
istering the new Constitution, appear in each monthly number. Book reviews, 
law studies, and discussions of reform movements in administering justice, in 
divorce cases, and other interesting topics, round out each monthly number of 
the cheapest, most interesting, and most widely circulated of the law magazines. 
The Constitutional Lectures of C. Stuart Patterson, Esq., Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, are now reported in each month’s 
issue by Emlen Hare Miller, Esq., of the Philadelphia bar. 


Laymen find it as readable and intéresting as legal gentlemen. 





THE PUBLISHERS ALSO CONTINUE TO IMPROVE 


The American Law Register, 


The oldest of the legal monthlies (founded in 1852), and the 
most widely known. 


(SINGLE COPIES, 50 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $5.60.) 





THE CuRRENT COMMENT : 
ste To one address, 


Tue American Law REGISTER, j in advance, $5.00. 





THE D. B. CANFIELD COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


RAPID 
UNIVERSAL, 


and 


ALVAN G. CLARK 
















PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES 










DIAPHRAGM 
SHUTTER 


Made in Brass and 
Aluminum. 








IRIS DIAPHRAGMS, PRISMS, 
CAMERA LEVELS, ETC. 





Lenses of any description made to order. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 





FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, 
531 to 543 North St. Paul Street, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
P. O. Drawer, 292. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
P. O. Box, 4332. 





— edition of Catalogue, just issued, sent free to 
any address. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





[CATALOGUES FREE $I ANY? yy SUPPLIES 
pe AZ: 
a Os 
oot, : SS ELECTRIC and 
~- = — MECHANICAL. 


RENAN Re NEUES O3 Sudbury St. 




















UNRIV ALLED 


STEINHEIL LENSES. 
“Aladdin” Dark Koom Lamp 


Entirely new system of dark 


Ty Aladdin” Lamp, $3. 50 room illumination, 


“Safety” Igniter, $4.00 
“ Safety ” Flash Igniter { The only one to burn without 


Write for full illustruted catalogues and price lists to your 
dealer or to 


H. GC. RAMSPERCER & CO., Sole Agents, 
180 Pearl Street, NEW YORE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE 


American Journal of Photography. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 





One Insertion, .. ...... One Insertion, . . . 
Two Gee We ee Two s 

Three eae ee ek Three 

Six RR PEERE SSR Ra Six “ 





Twelve ES: Twelve “ 


PER PAGE. , 
One Insertion, . . . .. . . .$ 3 00) One Insertion, 
Two Se eee wae ce 5 00| Two . 
Three AR as aa ah 7 50| Three 
Six » + 13 00} Six ad 


Twelve a her ae Us ease 25 00 | Twelve ¥ 


15 CENTS PER LINE FOR SINGLE INSERTION. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 


Tuos. H. McCouiun & Co., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Blitz-Pulver 


STILL KEEPS THE LEAD IN 


FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 





Read a few of the letters that its users are constantly sending us. 
I have used it with much success; I had three pictures in the Boston Exhibition taken with 


your powder. 
JNO. BOYD THACHER, 
Mayor of Albany, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER, N Y., .July 27, 1889. 

DEAR SIR: : 
The results of numerous experiments with flash-light compounds and pure magnesium 
powder, in various kinds of lamps, has only confirmed me in the opinion that the Blitz-Pulver is the 
only one to be depended upon. It is safe, clean, and gives a light that is richer in actinism than 

any other compound. 
G. HANMER CROUGHTON. 
MR. JOHN BARTLETT. 





I have the honor to thank you for information sent with your flash-light apparatus. I have 
had very good success with it, 
V. LE GROS. 


Montilamar, Dromé, France. 





Please send by express four boxes Blitz-Pulver. . It’s the stuff! 
Towanda, Pa, GEO. H. WOOD. 


Your Blitz-Pulver beats all I ever used. Made a large group in a church last night with 
grand success. 
Dayton, Ohio. A, L. BOWERSOX. 





The pictures made by Em. Pine, which took the prize in the Pittsburg 
Exhibition, and which have been extensively advertised in connection with Pine’s 
Flash Lamp, were not made with his lamp, but with Blitz-Pulver. 

Blitz-Pulver is not poisonous or dangerous; it cannot be ignited by concussion 
or otherwise than by contact with a flame. 

Do not ignite in any confined flash-lamp, but use McCollin’s patent Ignitor, or 
ignite with a taper. 

Get the best, and do not let any one palm off on you an inferior imitation. 

The name, Blitz-Pulver, which is patented, appears on every genuine box. 





For sale by dealers and by 


Thos. H. MeCollin & Go. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa.. 








Ferris Bros., Printers, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 

















